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Psychology for Icachers . . - - 


The Classroom Teacher in American 


(American Education Series) 


By JAMES EARL RUSSELL 


The Trend in American Education . 


NOTABLE collection of essays and addresses covering a wide range of topics. Be" ‘es 

the introductory essay which gives the title to the volume the book includes: he 
Training of Teachers for Secondary Schools; The Educational Value of Examinations for 
Admission to College; The Opportunities and Responsibilities of Professional Service; The 
Call to Professional Service; The School and Industrial Life; Professional Factors in the 
Training of the High-School Teacher; Specialism in Education; Co-education in High Schools; 


_ The Vital Things in Education; Scouting Education; Education for Democracy; The Organi- 


zation of Teachers; and The University and Professional Training. 


State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Successful Teaching in Rural SChOOIS 


VERY TEACHER in rural schools who reads this book will feel that the writer was 

acquainted with the veryrproblems which she herself finds most perplexing. Her inter- 

est in it will be doubled because it pictures a record of achievement that is within her reach, 

and it does this in the form of friendly, human letters from one school teacher to another. 

In this unpedagogical way are presented the most approved educational theory and the 

newer problems of teaching, measurement tests, and special methods. So delightful are 
these letters that the teacher who reads them once will be sure to reread them. 


N this book Daniel Wolford La Rue shows the teacher how to bring a knowledge of this 

subject into actual, everyday use. To understand the child mind in general and to apply 

a scientific analysis in specific and bothersome cases, is to make of teaching a successful 

science and a fascinating art. Professor La Rue knows how to clarify’ the abstruse; how 

to lead the student or the reader from theknown to the unknown; and how to write on 
psychology and pedagogy without any pedantic mannerisms. 


Both of Teachers College, 
William McAndrew says of this book:— 


“—_ is one of the most awakening and inspiring I have read. * * * The Americanization 

projects, the new principles of supervision, the insistence upon constructive rather 
than upon paralyzing criticism, the training for citizenship, the suggestions for teaching 
children how to study, together with numerous other practical and detailed helps for class- 
room instruction, will give this book a wide circulation.” 


BOOK COMPANY 


New York ta Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


By DANIEL WoLrorp LA RuE 
State Normal School, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


By GrorGE D. STRAVER 
and N. L. ENGELHARDT 
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THE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW, September, 1922 


says of the 


Anderson Arithmetics 


“The series gives evidence throughout 
that it has been prepared by one who 
knows his subject and its pedagogy. 
There is little matter in it that is either 
obsolete or obsolescent. There is little, 
on the other hand, that one has a right 
to look for in it that is not there. . . It is 
an excellent, usable series of texts that 
can be adopted and used with confidence.” 


A three-book series, based upon the re- 
sults of recent investigation, experimenta- 
tion, and modern scheol practice, plus the 
author’s long experience in teaching and 
supervising the teaching of arithmetic. 


By ROBERT F. ANDERSON 
State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago 


Just Published 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
BUSINESS ENGLISH 


By Marion Stone 
Formerly Instructor in English, Bryant and Strat- 
ton Business College, Chicago. 


A textbook for commercial schools that eliminates 
from the course everything which can not be shown 
to have an immediate practical value in business. 


The subject is made interesting by the introduction 
of exercises based on actual business practices or 
transactions, which are clearly explained. Definite 
directions are always .given wherever the student 
lacks the background of business experience. 


Chapters, and even sections, are made complete in 
themselves so that new students may enter the 
class at any time. 


The subject matter is easy enough for grammar 
school graduates, but because of the practical and 
unique treatment is well suited to more advanced 


students. 
Price $1.28 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atianta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 


AIDS AMERICANIZATION 


naturalization. 


O'TOOLE’S PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
FOR NEW AMERICANS 


Simple, practical, progressive, and interesting lessons presented 
in exceptionally attractive form. 


First Series for Pupils — Ready. 
Intermediate Series for Pupils— Ready. 
Advanced Series for Pupils—In preparation. 
Teacher’s Manual— Ready. 


PLASS’S CIVICS FOR AMERICANS 
IN THE MAKING 


The standard text on elementary civics and preparation for 


Boston New York 


D. C. HEATH @ CO., Publishers 


Chicago 
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TOM, DICK AND HARRY 
An agricultural college fed three male pigs 
of the same litter. They were fed for demon- 
stration purposes for six months, after which 
they were weaned. 
Their names were Tom, Dick and Harry. Tom 
wes fed scientifically on balanced rations ac- 


cording to the latest science of balancing a pig’s 
rations. 


Eight varieties of grain were in little troughs 
and the chutes into these troughs were so ad- 
justed that there was always grain in each 
trough; the pig could choose which feed he 
would eat at any time. 

In six months Tom had gained ninety-four 
pounds, 

Dick had the same feed that Tom had and 
he was free to eat what he liked when he 
wanted it. But into his pen fresh cut alfalfa 
gtass was thrown several times a day, and he 
could eat juicy, fresh alfalfa when he tired of 
balanced rations. In six months he gained more 
than twice as much as did Tom. 

Harry had balanced rations the same as Tom 
and Dick had and when Dick had juicy alfalfa 
Harry had it, but the gate of Harry’s pen was so 
adjusted that when he tired of balanced rations 
and fresh cut alfalfa he could open it and go 
outside and root around and get something not 
in the course of study, and he gained almost 
as much as Tom and Dick combined. 

Every successful school provides for every 


Tom, Dick and Harry in the school. There must 
be opportunity for every child to get that which 
fits his needs in a house of study. There must 
also be an opportunity for him to have school 
life brightened and lightened by the flower of 
supervised recreation. But no school is a suc- 
cess that does not have opportunities for every 
child in connection with his school life to learn 
things that he wants to know about, something 
in no wise connected with his course of study 
or his supervised recreation. 


DR. MARGARET McNAUGHT 


_Dr. Margaret McNaught has resigned as 
Commissioner of Education, California, to take 
effect January 1. She and Mr, McNaught will 
go to Europe to travel and live indefinitely. 

Mrs. Margaret Schallenberger McNaught is 
one of the very eminent women in education 
and in public life in the United States. 

It is a third of a century since we first heard 
her at the Los Angeles County Institute, and 
said to ier: “If you knew the power vou have 
you would not be content to be a critic teacher.” 
From that day we have watched her growth 
admiringly. She became principal of the Train- 
ing School, San Jose Normal School, graduated 
at Stanford University, earned her degree as 
Doctor of Philosophy at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, the first woman to earn that degree in 
Professor Titchener’s classes. 

After that she was on Fred Burk’s faculty in 
the San Francisco State Normal School and on 
the faculty of the San Jose State Normal 
School. 

She was sclected as the first woman State 
Commissioner in the California Department of 
Education, and has served with such distinction 
as to attain national distinction as a writer, as 
a speaker and as a ieader in committee work 
of the National Education Association. 

We have anticipated her resignation and pros- 
pective delightful life because there is no occa- 
sion for her to do oth-rwise. No one could 
leave professional service for the abundant en- 
jovment of a life of leisure with the Godspeed 
of heartier personal friends in California and 


the country as a whole than does Dr. Margaret 
McNaught. 


BICKNELL’S MEETINGS 

Thomas W. Bicknell writes that there were 
2,500 teachers at the meeting of the American 
Institute of Imstruction at Fabyans in 1878 and 
he thinks as many as 10,000 at the Madison 
meeting in 1884. Unfortunately the record of 
attendance was not official in that day, but the 
importance of the Madison meeting could not be 
estimated by numbers. 
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ENGLEMAN FIELD SECRETARY 


Superintendent J. O. Engleman accepts elec- 
tion as Field Secretary of the National Educa- 
tion Association, succeeding Dr. Hugh S. Magill, 
who is executive secretary of the new National 
Association of Sunday School Organizations. He 
enters upon his new duties November 1. 

No more satisfactory choice could have been 
made. 

We are delighted that we had an editorial in 
the Journal of Education, August 31, which 
proves conclusively that we appreciated Mr. 
Engieman before he was thus honored by the 
National Education Association. No one re- 
joices more in this selection than do we. 

We reprint our editorial of August 31. 

Mr. Zngleman is not only one of the leading 
superintendents of Illinois but of the entire coun- 
try. Although Joliet is not one of the leading 
cities in population, Mr. Engleman has given it 
ene of the best school systems in the country, 
and has been recently unanimously re-elected at 
a salary of $7,000, which is one of the largest in 
a city of its size in the country. 


Mr. Engleman’s prominence is due to the fact 
that he represents the state as a leader in all pro- 
fessional crusades. He has been president of 
the City Superintendents’ Association of Illinois, 
is now president of [!linois Schoolmasters’ Club, 
and is 1lso president of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association, which is pne of the most pro- 
fessionally influential in the country. This year 
he is on the faculty of the summer quarter of the 
School of Education, University of Illinois, 

Mr. Engleman’s book on “Moral Education in 
School and Home” has been adopted by eighteen 


state teacher reading circles. 


Mr. Engleman was eight ycars superintend- 
ent of schools at Decatur, Illinois; was for four 
years vice-president of the State Normal School, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin, and for two years principal 
of Training School Department of Normal 
School, Terre Fyuute, Indiana. 

Mr. Engleman is one of the wisest men in 
counsel, the most skilful in legislative leadership, 
and is highly efiective as a public speaker. 


A PRIZE HIGH SCHOOL 


Kent, Ohio, W. A. Walls, superintendent, has 
a high school plant of national significance. 
Kent is a city of 7,000 population with a high 
school «{ 400 students. This fact would place it 
in front rank since there are no students from 
any other city or township. 

the real distinction, however, is the building, 
on a tet-acre lot, costing $460,000, provided for 
on a six to one vote. 

By a combination of circumsiances they have 
a half-million dollar building tor $400,000, the 
highest bid being $120,000 more than the one 
accepted. 

Superintendent Walls has specialized on high 
school architecture and has in this building 
every modern suggestion of the science and art 
of high school design and equipment so that it 
has every convenience, comfort and opportunity 
for up-to-the-minute education provided in the 
million-dollar plant. 

The outstanding feature is the auditorium 
which seats 800 with perfect acoustic properties 
and an extensive stage and numerous dressing 
rooms. On the same level and in the rear of 
the stage is the gymnasium with a gallery seat- 
ing near 300. 

The gymnasium floor space is ample with a 
double set of dressing rooms with showers so 
that boys and girls have entirely distinct apart- 
ments, which means that girls have ample dress- 
ing rooms especially adapted to their needs and 
wishes. 

The connection between the gymnasium and 
the auditorium stage is such that athletic demon- 


strations can be given to an audience of 800 
without the slightest change in arrangement. 

On either side of the auditorium is an en- 
closed corridor so that boys can pass to the 
gymnasium on one side and girls on the other 
when an audience 1s in the auditorium with- 
out the least annoyance. 

Auditorium and gymnasium are available for 
community functions when not needed by the 
schoo!. Recently a three hundred dollar enter- 
tainment was staged aid a hundred dollars profit 
realized. 

lhe provision for welfare work is the latest in 
equipment and service with an expert welfare 
health supervisor giving her entire time to this 
function. The Dental Clinic, physical examina- 
tions and testing, hygienic service are the latest 
in every respect. 

The cafeteria is planned to meet health as 
weil as economic conditions. 

The chemicai and physical laboratories are 
elaborate and adapted to every possible need. 
Pressing a button will bring to the physical 
department electrical power from the motor 
generator in the basement to the point where it 
is needed. 

The Commercial Department is equally well 
equipped for as efficient service as is given in 
any special Commercial School. 

The grounds are to be graded for all needed 
featuring of athletic games of various kinds, 
and track and ficld exercises and meets. 

If there is a better high school plant in any 
particular, we have yet to see it. 
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HIGHWAY EDUCATION 


Dr. John J. Tigert, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, as chairman of the High- 
way Education Board, has called a national con- 
ference of educators, state highway officials, 
highway engineers, motor car producers and 
others to be held at Washington, D. C., October 
26 to 28. 

The prime purpose of the conference is to 
discuss methods of educating the highway 
engineer in order that he may render maximum 
service to the state and nation in the construc- 
tion of suitable and durable roads at minimum 
expense. This can be accomplished only 
through a campaign of education. Govern- 
ment and state officials are now planning 2 sys- 
tem of Federal aid highways covering the en- 
tire United States and including 180,000 miles 
of the most important roads in the country. 
The need for trained engineers to build this 


mileage is urgent, and it is the purpose of the 
conference to discuss all phases of the high- 
way engineer’s education with a view to aiding 
schools of engineering in providing the most 
useful courses of training possible. 

The highway engineer of today is virtually 
a new product of the rapid growth of motor 
transport and the resultant necessity of suit- 
able highways. Road building in the United 
States is progressing at a rate never ap- 
preached before m any period of the world’s 
history. Problems arising in this work cannot 
be met by foilowing precedents, as there are no 
precedents to follow. It is the purpose of the 
Highway Education Board to effect, through 
the conference, a clearing house of ideas to aid 
the country’s educational institutions in giving 
highway engineering students the latest de- 
velopments in the new science. 


> 


COLORADO’S LATEST PROGRAM 


The regents of the University of Colorado 
have appoinied J. H. Shriber, for many years 
prominently identified with the rural school 
problems in Colorado, as field specialist in rural 
education and a member of the faculty of the 
College of Education. He will devote his time 
to the rural schools, lending assistance to school 
boards, county superintendents, principals and 
teachers whenever it is called for. Most of his 
ume will be spent in the field, where he will 
make personal studies of the rural school situa- 
tion and personally consult with and furnish 
information and suggestions to school authori- 
ties. 

The people of rural Colorado, during the past 
few years, have demonstrated that they will be 
content with educational advantages for their 
children no iess complete than those provided 
for children in the cities and they have begun 
important improvements in the standards and 
facilities of their schools. Professor Shriber 


will aid them by placing the information avail- 
able at the University and from his long experi- 
ence at their disposal. 

As a definite project to be undertaken imme- 
diately, Professor Shriber will select one county 
in the state where the schooi officials desire to 
inaugurate a school improévement program, and 
will outline and carry out a complete plan for 
the improvement desired. This will be known 
as a demonstration county and the results ob- 
tained will be used as examples of what can be 
«ccomplhished. 

Professor Shriber was for three vears teacher 
of the rural schvol at Ralston Creek, five years 
principal at Morrison, five years principal at 
Boulder, two years superintendent at Louisville, 
four terms county superintendent of Boulder 
county, four years director Department of Rural 
Education, State Teachers’ College, Greeley, 
three vears specialist in rural education at Col- 
orado Agricultural College. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA 


Under the compulsory education act adopted 
at the last General Assembly of Virginia, any 
child who has reached his eighth birthday and 
has not passed his fourteenth birthday must at- 
tend school. He must enroll at the beginning 
of the school and attend regularly throughout 
the session. It a child has completed the sev- 
enth grade in the elementary schools and is reg- 
ularly employed, he is exempt from the provi- 
sions oi this act. Exemptions are also made 
in the case of a child who is physically or men- 
tally incapacitated, but such exemptions are 
only granted upon an examination prescribed by 


the State Board of Health and administered by 
a physician, Gt in the case of mental deficiency 
by an examination prescribed by the State 
Board of Education. 

Any person who makes a false statement in 
regard to the age of such child or persuades 
such child to remain trom school, or employs 
or harbars such child while school is in session 
is guilty of a misdemeanor and may be fined 
not exceeding $25. 

If a parent or guardian permits a child te be 
absent irom school for five days without valid 
excuses, to be determined by the school authori- 
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ties, such parent or guardian is guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and may be fined not more than $25. 

In case of a habitual truant the parent or 
guardian must require such child to attend reg- 
ularly unless he shall state in writing that he 
is unabie to control such child, whereupon such 
child shall be declared a delinquent child and 
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the court shall determine the disposition of 
such case. 

If the county or city is without adequate 
buildings for the proper enforcement of this law, 
such county or city is allowed two years in 
which to make ample provision for the en- 
forcement of this law. 


GREAT MAP MAKERS 


Denoyer aud Geppert in their new office and 
plant on Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, have 
demonstrated remarkable business success in 
the making and marketing of maps and charts 
as aids in the teaching of geography and his- 
tory and models in aid of teachers of botany, 
agriculture, zoology and physiology. 

When we first knew this company it was 
just launching itself in a room of less than 500 
square teet, but when we visited them in Sep- 
tember, 1922, the company was in a building of 
its own with 50,000 square feet of space every 
way adapted to the requirements of the vast 
business developed in six years. 

The increase in equipment, the creation ot 
new opportunities for professional achieve- 
ment has been as remarkable as the advance 
from 500 to 50,000 square feet. The visual 
demonstration of the growth may be seen at a 
glance by studying the two catalogues just is- 
sued, the most surprising revelation of the 
possibilities of such a business that we have 
ever seen. ‘This catalogue lists 1,200 maps, 
charts, globes and associate aids in teaching 
geography and history, and 800 brilliantly il- 
luminated biological charts and anatomical! 
models. ‘There is literary art in the descrip- 
tions and illustrative art in beautifying the 
book for educational effect. 

But none of this material demonstration 
adequately suggests what the success really 
signifies. More than a quarter of a century 
ago, when the Journal of Education Company 
was publishing “Current History,” a remark- 


ably attractive quarterly, Denoyer, just out of 
student days, did more business for us than any 
other five agents. His field was Wisconsin. He 
was all energy and he sent us subscribers en 
masse. <After we sold “Current History” we 
lost track of Denoyer until we found him teach- 
ing geography in the La Crosse State Normal 
School. He was as scholastically and profes- 
sionally enterprising as he had been in salesman- 
ship. There was a thrill in what he taught and 
in the way he taught it that was impressive. 

Ten years ago Mr. Geppert, who was selling 
maps and charts, dropped into one of Denoyer’s 
classes at La Crosse and for the first time real- 
ized what the teaching of geography might 
mean if rightly taught. Three years later 
Denvoyer and Geppert had the faith to launch an 
entirely new publishing enterprise to demon- 
strate that there is a science of map and chart 
making and an art in the teaching of geog- 
raphy and history and biology in all its phases. 

A. E. Geppert was with A. I. Nystrom & 
Co. tor eleven years. When Mr. Geppert de- 
cided to join Denoyer in the lauaching of a new 
business Mr. Nystrom wrote exuberantly of Mr. 
Geppert as “an untiring worker, optimistic, en- 
thusiastic, of high moral standards, and will be 
tound perfectly trustworthy in all his dealings 
with his fellow business men.” 

The best testimony to the wisdom of 
Denoyer and Geppert in establishing a new en- 
terprise is the fact that in six years they have 
created a marvelously successful business, 
challenging the admiration of the school world. 


SCHOOL GARDEN LABORATORY 


The success of the school gardens of New 
York City as a nature-study laboratory was bet- 
ter demonstrated than ever when the gardens 
were successfully carried through the July- 
August vacation under the general direction of 
regular city teachers under the guidance of Van 
Evrie Kilpatrick of the City Department of Edu- 
caticn. 

One hundred schools had gardens conducted 
by teachers of the schools. The gardens were 
planted in April and May. Special clubs were 
formed in each of the one hundred schools to 
take care of the gardens during July and August. 


An accurate cash account was kept of time 
spent and receipts from sales. 

There were 4,032 children in the club caring 
for the one hundred school gardens in summer 
time. The average receipts from the garden in 
July was $142 a day, or thirty-five cents a day 
for each pupil who assumed responsibility for 
summer care of a garden. 

The best feature of this was the fact that it 
carried the school thought all through the va- 
cation. It was a nature study laboratory of 
the school functioning in July and Au- 
gust. 
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SIXTEEN PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


BY A, E, WINSHIP 


THIRD ARTICLE. 
UNDESIRABLE ADMINISTRATION 


There are administrative pests as there are 
pests in gardens and in live stock breeding. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of clean adminis- 
tration as it is of clean gardens and clean live 
stock. 

Pests are of various kinds. They may be 
parasites, or merely foul conditions. There are 
vermin of various kinds. Weeds grow best in 
the best soil, but there is no soil so sterile that 
there are not weeds that will thrive there. 

Weeds are plants growing where they are not 
wanted or when they are not wanted. 

The best soil ever put in a hothouse, pulver- 
ized, chemically fertilized, as pure soil as science 
can produce, will ultimately get foul or sour, or 
be poisoned. There is no help for it but steriliza- 
tion, steamed out. 

Some insect pests directly attack plants, some 
live on them parasitically, some merely carry 
disease from plant to plant. 

Some insect pests are national; the tomato 
has its own special bug, though other vicious in- 
sects attack it. The pine tree has its own pe- 
culiar insect pest which is sure destruction, but 
it will enly breed in currant or kindred bushes. 

The Yoder brothers in Ohio have the largest 
garden area under glass in America. Each 
spring in about five weeks they market half a 
million pounds of high-grade, high price toma- 
toes. 

One of the brothers devotes himself primzrily 
to the raising, picking, packing and marketing 
of the product, while the other brother devotes 
himself primarily to protection from plant dis- 
ease, pests, and soil poisons. 

There is nothing alive in creation that has not 
its peculiar pests, diseases and poisens. The 
American elm was not discovered by its pest for 
100 vears, but it was discovered and the most 
beautiful of shade trees died as the tender plant 
withers in the sun. The oak, the sturdiest of 
trees, is exempt seventeen vears at a time from 
its beetle, but when the little fellow has girded 
itself in “s seventeen years of preparation it 
attacks the majestic oak and nothing else. 

The animal industry, field and garden crops 
all have their pests, diseases and poisons, and 
there is nothing human that has not its peculiar 
pests, diseases and poisons. There is certainly 
no human service in church or state that is not 
subject to its created enemies. 

If any one thinks a school administration is 
possible without its pests, diseases and poisons, 
the public needs to protect itself from his mental 
weakness. He may be a university professor, 
but he is a low grade worm just the same if he 
fancies there is immunity from pests, diseases, 


and poisons especially adapted to school board 
members. 


Far be it from me to dare to be over specific” 


in the cataloguing of the pests, diseases and pois- 
ons which jeopardize the schools through school 
administrations, but there are a few of the dark 
spots that may be safely exploited. 

Any purpose of school administration other 
than the direct, definite, dominant service of the 
childrer in school for their best good as future 
citizens is already under the evil influence of 
some pest, disease or poison. 

In a city of more than 30,000 people several 
leading citizens signed a petition to Mr. X——, 
a highly respected business man in whom the 
community had full confidence, asking that he 
be a candidate for the school board in the inter- 
ests of the taxpayers, who were being unduly 
burdened by school expenses. 

Mr. X—— wrote a high toned reply in which 
he vielded to the petitioners’ appeal and assured 
them that if elected he would safeguard the 
city against attacks upen the funds for school 
purposes as had been the case with the present 
school administration. 

To his amazement he received a warning 
from a leading law firm stating that the law 
specified that the sole responsibility of a mem- 
ber of a school board was to consider the inter- 
est of the children and that if he accepted an 
election to serve the taxpayers he would be 
haled into court for malfeasance in of- 
fice. 

Each of the petitioners was notified that if Mr. 
X was elected on the strength of their peti- 
ticn each of them would be haled into court for 
conspiracy to defeat the purpose of the law. It 
is needless to say that they quietly appealed to 
Mr. X to withdraw, but their appeal was 
needless, for he had already withdrawn. 

There are various temptations for members 
of school boards to serve personal, social, sec- 
tarian, racial, economic, or traditional interests, 
without centring their service solely upon the 
good of the children. 

The number and variety of forms in which 
these pests, diseases and poisons show them- 
selves are too numerous to mention. 

There is not a state in the Union, not a county, 
city or borough, village, township or school dis- 
trict under the stars and stripes where any 
school administration has any legal opportunity 
to serve any public or private interest of any 
name or nature. 

The responsibility of school administration 
should be stated in an oath of office which should 
he sworn to and subscribed to before a court offi- 
cial and then he should be held to strict legal ac- 
countability to meet such responsibility. 

In this way can the public be impressed with 
its responsibility to the schools. 
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the “Case Method” which has come into 
prominence in law schools and medical schools 
has just now had its first champion as a method 


of dealing with ethical subjects, and we will 


utilize it here by way of emphasis. 

Within three miles of a state university within 
three years a state school inspector found a 
schoolrcom in a country community so cold as 
to be really dangerous. There was no under- 
pinning to the schoolhouse, which was on posts. 
He told the school trustees that it should be 
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boarded up. This was promptly done. But the 
next morning the boards on one corner were 
ripped otf and a neighbor informed the teacher 
that he had done it and would rip them off as 
fast as they were put on, for his hogs had no 
other place to stay under cover. For more than 
iwo years the teacher and children have suifered 
from coid feet because the trustees refuse to 
have a row with that irate neighbor whose hogs 
find a warm place under the schoolhouse, while 
teacher and children are cold. 
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SUPERVISED STUDENT EMPLOYMENT IN COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOLS OF BUSINESS 


BY RALPH 


POWER 


Professor of Management, University of Southern California, Los Angeles 
. 


Supervised student employment is rapidly be- 
coming a requirement in our collegiate schools 
of commerce and business administration. In- 
deed it would seem that by far the majority of 
the larger institutions require some form of em- 
ployment under supervision at the present time 
although a few vears ago this was the exception 
rather than the rule. 

A nember of commerce schools require three 
months of practice work before graduation-— 
usually in a summer vacation—such as the Uni- 
versity of Chicago college of commerce and ad- 
ministration. A detailed written report must be 
submitted and accepted by the dean before 
graduation although no academic credit is al- 
lowed. 

Within the past year or two this requirement 
has been placed in the Syracuse University 
school of business administration but it is 
strictly specified that this be accomplished in 
the summer months between the sophomore and 
the junior vears. In Canada, Queen’s Univer- 
sity department of commerce stipulates practi- 
cal mercantile experience for one summer and 
at the Georgia Tech school of commerce, al- 
though not required for day division students, 
evening division men must have a clear record 
of at least two years in actual employment. 

The entire matter of supervised employment 
brings forward such problems as_ vocational 
guidance and allied topics. As an experiment 
along this line, a few colleges have established 
a Round Table for the junior or senior year and 
sometimes for both. This is preparatory to the 
supervised employment and cozisists of a series 
of problems in selecting, holding and advancing 
in business positions. Experts in various lines 
of industrial and commercial pursuits present 
the advantages and disadvantages of certain 
careers and there is ample opportunity for class 
discussion. Each student makes a brief investi- 
gation of a certain line of business and the entire 
round table group makes a number of inspec- 


tion tours through offices, factories and stores 
during the college year. 

In the Amos Tuck Schoo! at Dartmouth—a 
gracuate department—faculty supervision is 
given to student practice between the first and 
second years though no academic credit is 
granted. This time the student ordinarily col- 
lects data for the Master’s thesis also. In con- 
nection with the summer plan the student 
chooses his career with the consulation of his 
faculty adviser. 

Cincinnati’s college of engineeering and com- 
merce—a combination of the two departments 
effected a few years ago—under the five-vear 
co-operative plan, gives fifty per cent. credit for 
the arst two and a half vears under proper su- 
pervision. The early part of the Cincinnati 
plan is devoted entirely to production work and 
the students work in various foundries and de- 
partments and divisions including machine, as- 
sembly and stock. The latter half is devoted te 
commercial departments such as comptrollers, 
traffic, purchasing, sales, advertising, cost ac- 
counting and planning departments. The length 
of time for each student and the department 
through which he passes depends in large meas- 
ure on whether he plans to become an office exec- 
utive, a sales chief or a production manager. 
This plan has been tried in the engineering 
schools at Cincinnati and later at Harvard, 
Georgia Tech and Pittsburgh, it is stated. Un- 
der the system a student alternates every two 
weeks, that is, the first two weeks are spent in 
the classroom and the following two in the shop. 
‘Twice a month the co-ordinator, a faculty mem- 
ber, confers with the students and employers. 
While the plan has been generally accepted in 
most engineering circles it is rather early to 
predict its ultimate success in commercial edu- 
cation. 

Antioch College, rich in traditions of seventy- 
five years, was recently reorganized with a new 
board composed of Frank Vanderlip, Edwin Gay 
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and other prominent men. Under the self-help 
plan they are adopting the Cincinnati arrange- 
ment, but the periods are to be increased to five 
weeks each instead of the customary two. This 
will mean a college course, entirely self-sup- 
porting for the students, in approximately six 
years. 

~ In the City College of New York school of 
business and civic administration supervised 
employment is required for all students who are 
undergraduates and a credit of a minimum of 
six and a maximum of twenty-four points may 
thus be earned. However, in actual practice it 
is seldom that more thar ten credits are 
awarded, though in all cases six are re- 
quired. 

In Boston University’s college of business ad- 
ministration the students of the day division at- 
tend for the first four years and during the 
fourth year round table vocational talks are 
given. For the fifth vear each day student 
becomes a member of the evening division and 
carries one or two courses there. That is his 
year of supervised employment, and the voca- 
tional counseior and supervisor of employment 
supervise the work. Frequent reports are made 
to the college authorities and -twenty hours 
credit are given. The employment must be with 
an approved firm and under the joint super- 
vision ot the firm and the college. 

The evening division of the same college plans 
to have the day employment of students con- 
stitute a continuous laboratory exercise with 
reports from students and employers and a 
minimum uumber of inspections by college off:- 
cers to form the basis of credit awards. Em- 
ployment must be evaluated at the beginning oi 
the third year—the evening division normally 
requires seven years for completion—since max- 
imum employment credit will only be allowed 
in cases where the employment is regarded a; 
giving experience of definite educational value. 
Each student must show that he has progressed 
not only in salary but in position—that he has 
used his theoretical instruction in connection 
with actual business conditions. 

Harvard’s school of business administration-— 
being a graduate department similar to Dart- 
mouth—-must necessarily limit employment to 
a single summer vacation during which period 
each student spends the time in some industry 
in the line of his chosen specialty. No close in- 
spection 1s afiorded by the school and as a gen- 
eral rule each student must apply his classroom 
knowledge in the actual problems of business 
life. This type of employment is especially 
practicable icr graduate departments but does 
not readily fend itself to other types of com- 
merce schools, where a more rigid supervision 
ought to be necessary. 

From reports which have been received it 
would seem that California, Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, Oklahoma, Montana, Nebraska, IIlinois, 
Indiana and Iowa have not adopted a form of 


practice commerce work though some form of 
employment is strongly urged before gradua- 
tion if possible. There are always certain 
iocal conditions which have to be met in the 
matter. The equipment must be adequate and 
include a faculty with academic and business 
experience, adequate vocational counseling, li- 
braries and museums, ljaboratories and actual 
contact with business. In all this, a school 
located in a metropolitan district has a decided 
advantage over one located some distance from 
commercial and industrial centres. 

In the new college of commerce and business 
administration at the University of Southern 
Calitornia student employment has been pro- 
gressing rather cautiously due to local condi- 
tions of employment. As in other institutions it 
is understood that the students are serving ina 
more or less apprenticeship relation to the firm 
and to be carrying on speciai laboratory work 


as a vart of the college course. It naturally ~ 


foliows that, though student employees will in 
general merit reasonable salaries, nevertheless 
such compensation is not to be regarded as in- 
dispensable nor as a measure of academic stand- 
ing and attainment. On the other hand, the 
period of employment often leads to permanent 
position and is naturally the final test of the 
student’s powers. This in a large measure does 
away with the dislike of counselors and super- 
visors in procuring a “job” for the students since 
a high salary is not regarded as indispensable 
when the student business man sets out to con- 
quer the world. 

It has many times been said that the student 
supervised employment problem, and it is a 
problem, must necessarily be solved by the va- 
rious types ci university schools and colleges of 
commerce and business administration. In the 
undergraduate or graduate department, the 
school or college, in the municipal or urban in- 
stitution, the heavily endowed or the pay-as- 
you-go type of educational plant, the problem 
is nevertheless one which affects in a rather 
vital way the entire educational system of the 
couniry. Summer vacation work, half class- 
room and half shop duties, a whole year of 
practice employment, day employment and even- 
ing instruction, coupled with vocational guid- 
ance classes, vocational round tables, inspira- 
tional talks, whatever the solution may be, it 
must of necessity link up our colleges to the 
iocal business interest in every case. Some, 
perhaps all, of the student supervised employ- 
inent methods mentioned herein are at best but 
educational experiments and we are perhaps 
living in an age of experiments. Whether they 
succeed or fail in a large measure depends on 
the calibre and kind of business men the schools 
turn out—the finished or the partly finished 
product which the institutions hand over to the 
business world for the organization and man- 
agement of the commercial and industrial es- 
tablishments. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF CHANGING FROM SCHOOL 
TO SCHOOL ON SCHOOL PROGRESS OF CHILDREN 


BY SUPERINTENDENT J, M. GWINN 


New Orleans, La, 


The chief business of this generation is to 
produce another generation and equip it for the 
conservation of all the gains made by this gen- 
eration and the other generations that have 
achieved in that long caravan of years reaching 
back to the beginning of civilization and to 
equip it to make its contribution to progress. 
Greater, it is hoped, than the contributions of 
this cr any of the gencrations of the years that 
are gone. 

The bringing of children with sound and per- 
fect ‘physical equipments, with good social and 
mental heritages into the world and the proper 
education and training of these children are the 
really great responsibilities and privileges of 
this generation. This generation recognizes 
and accepts these responsibilities and privileges, 
for the making of homes is fundamentally for 
these purposes. For nothing do men strive 
more and harder than for the establishment, the 
maintenance and the development of the home. 

In these modern days the home is no longer 
abie to complete the task of the education and 
training of the children and youth. So the 
school has been created and promoted to com- 
plete the work, which of necessity is left un- 
completed by the home. In these later days 
it seems, at least it appears so to us school 
teachers, the school has had to assume more and 
more of the work and responsibility. School 
people feel that the home is shirking some of its 
responsibilities and over-loading the school and 
then, sometimes in some places, blaming the 
schooi for its failure to produce A-grade goods 
out of C-grade material. Not alone has the 
discipline of the home greatly deteriorated but 
the hereditary qualities of the children on an 
average are of lower order. Not that your 
children and mine are slipping downward in in- 
herited qualities but, with regret it must be said, 
that the upper half of our population in heredi- 
tary qualities and social achievements is not 
producing half of the children of the next gen- 
eration. We are leaving it to the lower half of 
this generation to produce three-fourths of the 
next generation and blood will tell in spite of 
fine schools and modern inventions and ways 
and means oi carrying on the world’s work. The 
miils of God grind slow but they grind exceed- 
ingiy small, what this slow grinding will show 
six cr seven generations more, is enough to fill 
the strongest heart with awe. 

The schools want the homes to supply plenty 
of well-born and well-trained children and then, 
in the schools we want an adequate number of 
well-born, well-educated and _ professionally 


trained teachers to complete the work of the 
home. We should not be required to use third 
and fourth rate men and women with small edu- 
cation and little or no professional training to 
carry on this tremendously important task of 
equipping the coming generation for its respon- 
sibilities and duties. Society will have tc pay 
the price for good schools and good teachers. 
It is the cheapest way out, for when you reduce 
school taxes and income you are withholding 
that which will make you poor indeed. 

What does it profit a man if his barns are 
bursting with riches, if his sons are untrained 
and ignorant? ‘The progress of his children in 
school means more to the parent than the mak- 
ing of mere money. The normal parent is 
greatly concerned over the school progress of 
his children and would make most any sacrifice 
to insure a satisfactory rate and degree of prog- 
ress. 

There are many different causes tending 
toward retarding the progress of the child in 
school and also tending toward eliminating him 
from school altogether. 

One does not need to be a psychologist or 
trained educationist to know that the practice 
of some parents of moving from one school dis- 
trict to another, and of changing their chil- 
dren from one _ school to another school 
causes great loss to the child. Just ordinary 
common sense will tell us that. Learning 
is a complex and difficult art and goes forward 
best under certain known favorable conditions. 
To learn a given thing all other objects of 
thought should, for the time being, be banished 
from the mind. If experiences, both present 
and past, foreign to the learning of the thing 
to be mastered keep crowding into the mind 
then there is small opportunity for learning the 
new. ‘The child in a new schodl is too much 
aware of his surroundings to concentrate on his 
lesson. A second cause of poor learning lies 
in the fact that the child does not know his 
teacher nor does the teacher know the child, so 
there are misunderstandings and no understand- 
ings and resuiting losses. If any one of us were 
to change to a new position or employment our 
efficiency the first month would be not more than 
fifty per cent. normal and for the whole first 
year tke loss would be considerable compared 
with our efticiency after we had learned our 
new job. This would be true if we dealt with 
things, but how much more true if we deal with 
human beings as the child does in school and as 
the teacher dves. 

Practically all children complete the fifth 
grade, a good many quit school in the sixth 
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grade and the dropping out continues after that 
grade. The effects of retarding influences are 
cumulative—that is they will be greater the 
longer the child stays in schooi, hence the re- 
tardation is greater in the fifth grade, above that 
grade the retarded ones tend to drop out of 
school and this causes the per cent. of retarda- 
tion to be decreased. Because of the facts men- 
tioned the fifth grade in school is the best one 
to study, since we still have all the pupils that 
are retarded in this and in the lower grades, 
and the effects of retarding influences are at 
their maximum. 

On the first of the month, April, 1922, I sent 
an inquiry to all teachers of the upper fifth 
grade, asking for the number of pupils in that 
class that had attended that school only and the 
ages of these pupils; for the number that had 
attended only one other school with their ages; 
for the number of pupils that had attended 
two other schools with their ages: three and 
four or more schools with their ages. I re- 
ceived answers trom fifty-eight schools includ- 
ing 1,799 pupils in this half grade. Of the 1,799 
pupils, 742 had attended one school only, and 
the average age of these pupils was ten years 
11.7 months, 584 had attended two schools and 
their average age was eleven years 10.3 months 
or 11.6 months greater; 279 had attended three 
schools and their average age was eleven years 
ten months, practically the same as that of 
pupils attending two schools; there were 111 
pupils who bad attended four different schools 
and their average age was twelve years and 6.5 
months or 8.2 months greater than for pupils at- 
tending but two schools and one year 68 
months greaier than the average of the pupils 
who had attended but one school; there were 
eighty-three pupils who had attended four or 
more schools and these pupils were on an aver- 
age twelve years and 5.3 months old. 

These facts clearly show that children who 
are moved from one school to another fall be- 
hind approximately a whole year for one or two 
moves and a vear and a half when three or four 
or more moves are made. No one knows what 


the loss of a year’s school progress costs the in- 
dividual concerned: the cost is probably greater 
than at first appears, for getting behind a year 
powerfully increases the chances of the pupil’s 
quitting school before completing even the ele- 
mentary, not to mention the high school and col- 
lege, it means to many, perhaps to most of them, 
the closing ot the doors of many opportunities 
and to the state and the nation it may mean 
ihe difference between a good and a bad citizen 
with all that can mean. We do know that the 
money costs to the people in supplying teachers 
and other school necessities for these repeaters 
runs into millions each year. 

I am aware that the mere moving from one 
school to another with the effects due to such 
changes may not be the whole cause of this 
great loss apparently due to changing schools. 
It may be, and it is possibly a fact that people 
who move much are of a lower order of men- 
tality and other native qualities than those who 
do not move much. However, something can 
be said on the other side of this question since 
ihe act of moving requires more initiative and 
will power than are required to remain in one 
place and endure conditions as they are. There 
are some other facts bearing on this problem 
that could be taken account of were time avail- 
abie. In my opinion when all other facts are 
duly weighed there still remains the unmistak- 
able large retarding influence of moving from 
school io school. 

In scientific investigations it is often neces- 
sary to prove one thing and then infer that 
something else is true. That will have to be 
my method as I did not ascertain anything about 
whether the parents of these pupils owned or 
rented their homes. Iam going to infer that 
home owners move less often than non-home 
owners. I feel that [ may take this for granted 
without proof. — If proof is absolutely required 
another study would be necessary before I could 
claim certainty to my conclusions. I believe, 
however, | am warranted in concluding that the 
children of home owners make better progress 
in school-than those of the non-home owners.— 
Address in New Orleans. 


THINGS WORTH WHILE 


BY WILL 


Now, although there’s much to grieve, > 
And a sigh one’s apt to heave 
Over things that one would alter if one might, 
Yet to take things as they are, 
From a daisy to a star, 
There's a lot of things in life that’s quite all right. 


. BROWN 


And I'm very sure of this, 
That a smile, a touch, a kiss, 

Loyal friends, a mother, sister, husband, wife, 
Are the things that count for most, 
While the, trash of which we boast 

Is the burden and the worry of our life. 


For it’s not the things we own 


That makes happiness alone; 


Land and money, house and raiment, power and fame, 


No! It’s mostly what we be 


That makes living rich and free, 
Even though the world may never hear our name. 
—Mississippi Educational Advance, 
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SPELLING 


BY SUPERINTENDENT DAVID GIBBS 


Meriden, Connecticut 


I. The correct spelling of a word may depend 


1. 


Il. 


. 


upon 

The pupil’s understanding of the sound 
values ot the various letters of the alphabet. 

His correct visual image of the word. 

His correct auditory image of the word. 

A sufficient number of repetitions of each 

word to assure the habit of its correct spell- 
ing. 
These elements must be carefully observed 
in each lesson it the teaching shall be most 
ettective. They suggest the following essen- 
tial steps in teaching :—- 

Testing and drilling pupils in phonics to 
be sure that they know the sound values of 
the letters. 

Careful and distinct pronunciation of each 
word by syllables before spelling. 

Seeing each word, syllable by syllable, as it 
is pronounced, to aid in fixing the visual 
image of the word, observing especially the 
silent letters or other unphonetic combina- 
tion letters. 

Spelling it aloud or with low whisper or 
lip movements syllable by syllable, to aid 
in fixing the auditory image of the word. 

Copying the word three but not more than 
live times, syllable by syllable but without 
separating syllables and at the same time 
observing the written word closely, spell- 
ing it audibly with lip movements, to gain 
a clear script image of the word; thus com- 
bining seeing, hearing, writing and the mus- 


_ cular memory of lip and hand movements. 


ILL. 


The Spelling Lessons. That the spelling 
lesson be most efiectively and economically 


conducted for the benefit of each child, the 


following plan should be followed generally 
in grades above the second. 

Dictation of the new lesson by the teacher, 
including new words and words previously 
missed, for oral or written spelling without 
previous study by the pupils, the teacher 
pronouncing each word distinctly by  syl- 
lables, the pupils also pronouncing one or 
more times before writing. 

Check the results. This may be done by 
exchanging papers and having the words 
pronounced again by the teacher, repro- 
nounced by the pupils, and spelled orally in 
concert as they check, or the teacher may 
correct the papers. When pupils check, 
they may be requested to raise hands when 
they check misspelled words. The teacher 
should also check this word in her list. 

Each word misspelled should be correctly 
written on the blackboard by the teacher, 
indicating the difficulty and suggesting hcw 
it should be studied, usually writing words 


IV. 


in two lists, one for visual drill, the other 
for auditory drill. 


(A) For example, ii the word missed is 


“peas” and is spelled “peeze” or “pese” or 
“piez,” it is evident that the child has the 
right auditory image, for each of these 
misspellings phonetically spells “peas.” 

Driil for its correct spelling should aim to 

develop the right visual image. This may 

be done by 

(1) Pointing out the silent letter, the long 

sound of e. 

(2; Have the pupils close eyes and try to 
think of the word as it is. 

(3) Write the word a number of times, 

drawing a line under ed. 

(4) Make a list of other words similarly 

containing ea. 

Words like caught, piece, their, easy, voice, 
race, welcome, syllable, sewing, and others 
that contain silent letters, or letters rep- 
resenting more than one sound, as c in 
crazy and force, will be taught most ei- 
fectively by special attention to develop- 
ing a permanent correct visual image. 


(B) If, however, the misspelling indicates a 


wrong pronunciation, the spelling 

“rapud” for “rapid,” or “diner” for “dinner,” 

“villiage” for “village,” “potatus” for “po- 

tatoes,” “shader” for “shadow” it is evident 

that the chief fault is due to lack of correct 
auditory image. and to incorrect pronuncia- 
tion, 

(1) To get the right pronunciation, empha- 
sizing the correct sound in place of the 
wrong, as “id” in “rapid” in place of “ud” 
in “rapud.” 


(2) To spell the word orally, emphasizing 


the correct sound. ' 

(3) To observe the word carefully to get 
the correct visual image and to give dom- 
inance to the correct visual image. 

(4) To write the word using audibly the 

correct pronunciation, emphasizing the 
right sound while writing it. 


If all or nearly all members of the class have 


misspelled one or more of the words, all may 
study it under the direction of the teacher 
pronouncing, etc., in concert, otherwise cach 
child should study only his misspelled words. 
The study lesson in spelling for each child 
consists of the words he actually misspelled 
to be studied as the teacher may direct. 


Children who have spelled all words will have 


tree time for library reading or other free 
choice of useful work. This soon becomes 
a valuable incentive to study ahead and to 
observe new words. Such initiative will be 
stimulated by stating from time to time a 
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few days in advance the soiitce from which 
the new words will be taken, as from the 
history, arithmetic, geography, or reading 
lesson, or review exercises. 

V. Order of the day’s lesson :-— 

1. Dictation of words. 

2, Pupils writing them. 

3. Correction or checking. 

4. Suggestions as to study of words, pupils 
studying those missed, or if none were 
missed doing voluntary reading or other 
free work. 

This may be varied by oral spelling, spelling 
matches, etc. 

In any case the words studied should not be 
dictated on the same day, but one or more 
days later, and frequently reviewed; for we 
wish to torm a permanent correct spelling 
habit, and not merely to test immediate 
memory. 

Explanation of the meaning of the words may 
be made by the teacher when dictating, or 
the pupils may be required to learn the 
meaning of the words they misspell. The 
dictation should often be of sentences con- 
taining the words of the lesson properly 
used. 

VI. Grade I, Il, Ill. In these grades spelling 
will be greatly facilitated and improved by 
taking words largely in phonic groups, as, 

at, cat, hat, rat, ete., ing, sing, ring, thing, 

etc. 
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The children with letter or phonic cards or by 
writing should make such lists. 

This work teaches them not only how to com- 
bine letters to produce the sound or word 
desired but also teaches them to spell a 
large number of words. Since most of the 
words commonly used, may be correctly 
spelled phonetically wholly or in part, this 
drill in phonetic spelling is of very great 
value. Thereafter, the child’s spelling prob- 
lem is reduced to the words of irregular 
combinations of letters. 

The teachers of upper grades in their prelimi- 
nary phonetic drills could with advantage 
give time to similar drills. 

VII. It is suggested that the spelling blanks 
should be used only for misspelled words. 
The new words should he written on arith- 
metic or scrap paper. After the list is cor- 
rected the misspelled words should be writ- 
ten in the spelling blank for study. 

VIII. Reviews. There should be weekly and 

_ monthly reviews of words most frequently 
misspelled. 

IX. Spelling with Other Subjects. In the study 
of each subject the most common terms and 
names appertaining to that subject should 
be spelled, and spelling of such words should 
be a part of reviews and tests of the sub- 

jects. Otherwise children may study gram- 
mar for years and spell it “grammer,” like- 
wise “aritmetic,” “Germanny,” “higene,” etc. 


REMINISCENT 


BY THOMAS W, BICKNELL 
[September, 1922.] 


Sixty-seven years ago, this very month, I was 
chosen principal of the High School at Elgin, 
Ill., and began my work. The school was large 
and interesting. The scholars were self-gov- 
erning and industrious. The school board was 
supportive and the patrons of the school as well 
as the general citizenship cordially supported 
my administration. I felt strong in my position 
and saw no lions in my path. 

Squire Gifford, a lawyer of the city. was 
superintendent of the schools of the city. He, 
as I learned, was a Unitarian; I was an ortho- 
dox Congregationalist. It was the habit of the 
schoois in 1855, East and West, to read from 
the Bible, the pupils taking part, and to offer 
a brief prayer at the opening of the school each 
day. ‘This habit was taught me by all my 
teachers in school and college and I continued 
its exercise as long as [| taught, till May, 
1869. 

One morning in February, 1856, the sixth 
month ot my principalship, Superintendent Gif- 


ford came to the school and attended the morn- 
ing exercises, taking notes of what was going 
on. I thought little of the occurrence at the 
time, but in two days I received an official no- 
tice from the superintendent informing me of 
my dismissal from the principalship on the 
ground of my teaching the “Vicarious Atone- 
ment” in my prayers. Notwithstanding I had 
the support of the school board and the patrons 
and pupils of the school. on an appeal to the 
city council, the superintendent was sustained 
on the ground that his acts were not subject 
to reversal or review. 

At the spring election in 1856 Squire Gifford 
failed of an election as superintendent, while | 
was on my way up the Missouri River to meet 
the border ruffians of Missouri and the sharp- 
shooters of South Carolina on the Kansas bor- 
der—iwo square defeats in a six months. 

Sixty-six years later,—Kansas a free state 
and Bicknell unconquered in the realm of spirit- 
ual freedom. 
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The School is a hearth of liberty. A school without freedom is a lifeless institution.—Gio- 


vanni Gentile. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 


BY A. D. 


BROWNE, M. D., 


George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 


Physical education or training is that phase 
of education concerned with the functions of 
the large muscle activities, and related factors 
which control the growth and development of 
the child and the physical efficiency of the adult. 
Reiated factors mean behavior influencing diet, 
sleep, rest, oxidation, elimination, temperature 
regulation, mental moods, etc. 

Aims of physical education are determined 
primariiy by the developmental effects of the ac- 
tivities with which physical education is con- 
cerned. Physical training activities are (1) the 
only activities that develop the latent organic 
powers or the nervous capacity to stand the 
wear and tear of strenuous living; (2) the only 
activities that develop the fundamental psycho- 
motor strengths and skills and mental re- 
sponses. The leadership of these activities 
offers great opportunity for influence in charac- 
ter training. 

Self-testing activities or stunts arise out of 
the hunger for activity; the tendency to experi- 
ment with the motor powers both for adjust- 
ment to and control of the environment and the 
egotistic satisfaction in achievement. 

On the social side this group of activities may 
be typified as “watch me,” “can you do,” and 
“T dare you” stunts. Many of these stunts once 
learned are repeated many times because of the 
joy in their execution and the self exhibition 
involved. 

Locomotor stunts include all experimenta- 
tions in mastering the locomotor mechanism— 
as in learning to creep, walk, run, jump, climb, 
etc., and manipulating experimentations with 
loose objects—throwing, juggling, rolling hoops, 
locomotions with mechanical! toys, etc. 

Floor stunts are those done on floor or lawn 
without apparatus, unusual movements of body 
—handsprings, roll overs, etc. 

Apparatus stunts may utilize gymnastic ap- 
paratus, fence gates, fences, ladders, trees, sand 
banks, hay lofts, etc. 

These activities and apparatus on which they 
are done can be very accurately selected and 
adapted to the normal strength and skill of the 
different age periods. 

A sex ditferentiation must be made in the 
adaptation of stunts on the apparatus after ten 
years of age as the girls become relatively 
heavy below the waist and weak in the should- 
ers. 

Self-testing activities require adult organiza- 
tion and leadership because the opportunities 
and incentive and the stunts traditions have been 
eliminated for most children by present-day so- 
cial conditions and the needs must be supplied 
artificially through equipment which can not 
be suppiied by parents. 

The hunger for activity drives children into 


forms of activities which are frequently worth- 
less and sometimes bad. The incentives-to-do 
stunts under school conditions require system- 
atic organization if educational results are to be 
secured. Stunts should be organized in the 
traditional spirit of self-testing and rivalry, not 
as formalized drills on apparatus. 

Until ten years of age children should do on 
the apparatus only climbing, sliding, jumping, 
hanging, swinging, ete. Activities should be 
adapted to the group and taught and practiced 
merely for the pleasure in the activities. 

In the upper elementary grades emphasis 
must be shifted to those activities under the 
control of the athletic impulse. In the high 
school greater emphasis can be placed on the 
apparatus stunts for girls and on both appara- 
tus and floor stunts or tumbling for boys. They 
should be organized for instruction and the 
spirit of play maintained and fostered. 

Rhythmical activities arise in the individual 
out of “hunger for activity” and the satisfaction 
in rhythmicai movement which is heightened 
by musical accompaniment, social participation 
and dramatic form. Singing games and folk 
dances are largely survivals among children of 
forgotten social customs of adults and expres- 
sion of the community life of common people of 
different nationalities. 

Gymnastic dancing consists of vigorous tradi- 
tional dances composed merely for enjoyable 
exercises. Aesthetic dancing is the free ex- 
pression in rhythm to music. Social dancing 
includes the wholesome and artistic forms of 
present-day recreative dancing. ° 

They are profoundly satisfying as forms of 
recreation and expression. They cultivate 
habits and ideals, if taught under proper super- 
vision, which protect the individual from the 
unwholesome forms or rhythmical expression 
that originate among the vulgar and are passed 
on to others because of an educational neglect in 
guiding a human need. 

Rhythmical activities originated largely as 
adult activities and became children’s activities 
through imitation. They can be adapted to the 
normal capacities of all age periods. 

Singing games require little technical skill and 
are adapted to early childhood at the ages of 
kindergarten and first three grades. As chil- 
dren grow older they gain capacity and skill, 
and folk dances replace the singing games. 

Aesthetic dancing with its complicated and 
technical modes of expression is more charac- 
teristic of the interests of the adolescent periods, 
and should not be conducted in the elementary 
grades. Rhythmical activities appeal to girls as 
athletics appeal to boys. Joyousness should be 
the first point of consideration in their organ- 
ization in schools. 
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Hunting activities and games, 
games, arise out of the hunger for activity and 
the hunting and protective instinctive responses. 
They al! have an enemy element and many com- 
binations of such elements—as seeking, stalking 
chasing, striking, fleeing. dodging, struggling to 
escane, hiding, etc. 

They are among the mostevaluable groups of 
physical training activities played previous to 
the adolescent period. They are both spontaneous 
and traditional. They exercise vigorously the 
deep character forming instincts. They require 
alertness and quick response and give great or- 
ganic training. 

They are primarily characteristic of the pre- 
adolescent period. Fleeing, throwing and chas- 
ing responses begin in infancy and become in- 
creasingly conspicuous with advancing year; 
until ten years of age, when they begin to de- 
cline in appeal and be replaced by the athietic 
activities. 

Athletic activities are the big muscle, social 
fighting plays which can be measured or scored 
for social comparison. They arise out of the 
impulse to test prowess and skill in social rela- 
tionship, with the egotistic feelings dominant. 
They exhibit rivalry in its most striking form 
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and exercise the instincts involved in all social 
struggles. 

The word athletics should be used to cover 
all vigorous physical competition between two 
or more individuals or groups of individuals 
where the results are definitely measured or 
the score automatically registers skill. Indi- 
vidua! athletics include all endurance achieve- 
ments which can be definitely measured. 

Athletic games include all games in which 
there is a definite organization of one individual 
or group in competition with another of similaf 
character and on which the score automatically 
registers the relative prowess and skill of the 
contending parties. 

After ten years of age the athletic type ot 
activity becomes increasingly the most impor: 
tant natural means of physical training. The 
great variety and the measurable characteristics 
of these activities make it possible to adapt 
them with great accuracy to age, sex and indi- 
vidual needs, capacities and interests. 

These notes will continue in later issues and 
will include lists of activities adapted to rural, 
semi-rural, and city school conditions; methods 
in their instruction and leadership and sugges- 
tions in organization. 


COURSE IN HOTEL TRAINING 


BY CORNELIUS BETTEN 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The course in hotel management at Cornell 
University is being developed to meet the need 
for well trained executives with a background 
of good general education. That such a need 
exists will hardly be denied. 

The complexity of the hotel business today 
makes it impossible for a manager to be skilled 
in every phase of the work of his organization 
and it is manifestly absurd to expect a college 
course to accomplish that result. | What the 
course can aim to dois to give the student some 
knowledge of the fundamental principles under- 
lying the various phases of hotel management, 
some information of immediate and direct use- 
fulness in the profession, and a basis of judg- 
ment on the standards maintained in the various 
departments. 

lhe course as projected is organized in the 
State College of Agriculture at Cornell Univer- 
sity, and will agree in all its general require- 
ments with the course in that college leading 
to the degree of bachelor of science. 

Aside from the twenty-seven units specifically 
required in the subjects mentioned, there are 
ninety-three units in which there is a degree of 
choice because of the wide range of interest 
among students in the college. This choice the 
students make in consultation with a faculty ad- 


viser. In the case of students interested in 
hotel management the eighteen hours of science 
will include bacteriology, physics, drawing, and 
statistics; the fifty-five units in the College of 
Agriculture will include courses in mechanics, 
foods, textiles, and imstitution management. 
These courses are already in operation in the 
college, but some of them will have to be adapted 
to the needs of this special group of students. 
Within the fifty-five units taught by the staff of 
the College oi Agriculture there will also be or- 
ganized the special courses dealing with hotel 
management which have yet to be formulated 
and which fall into the later years of the course. 
The remaining iwenty units will doubtless be 
given largely to tinancial and accounting prob- 
lems. 

It wili be a real contribution if hotel men 
should {. »:.ulate in detail the problems and situ- 
ations which are met with in the positions for 
which this training is organized. What sort of 
a man must a hotel executive be in terms of per- 
sonality, knowledge, and skill, in relation to 
those associated with him in any capacity, and in 
relation to the public? 

it has been decided by the Educational Com- 
mittee of the American Hotel Association that 
applicanis for entrance to this course must have 
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the endorsement of the hotel association of the 
state where they reside. 

The University Registrar passes on the value 
of what is offered for admission and for this pur- 
pose candidates should subinit official credentials 
from their high schools. 
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Students who complete the course will receive 
the degree of Bachelor of Science. That they 
will bring a broader viewpoint to their profes- 
sion is something we are all conscientiously 
striving to accomplish—From Hotel Manage- 
ment. 


SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS FROM AN EDITOR'S POINT OF 
VIEW 


BY J. F, BROWN 


One not infrequently hears or reads the state- 
ment that the textbooks are the most impor- 
tant single influence in the elementary and 
secondary schools of our country today. If 
this statement is correct, it is unfortunate, for 
undoubtedly the teacher through a strong per- 
sonality, broad scholarship, and professional en- 
thusiasm for his work ought to have more in- 
fluence upon his pupils than any other factor. 
It is quite possible, however, that because of 
the immaturity of many of our teachers, lack 
of thorough training, and a more or less slavish 
dependence upon the textbook, their influence 
upon the thought and life of pupils falls to 
second place. Whether the teacher or the text- 
book helds first place in influence it is undoubt- 
edly true that the textbook is one of the two 
most far-reaching factors in the work of the 
schools. It follows, therefore, that the makers 
of textbooks are exerting an influence upon the 
thought and character of future citizens approx- 
imately equal to that of the 600,000 teachers 
who are bearing the brunt of labor and respon- 
sibility in the schools. To the editor of text- 
books this is a thought at once humbling and 
inspiring. It places upon him a heavy burden 
of responsibility, but at the same time it lifts his 
work above the merely commercial sphere into 
the field of things that are intrinsically worth 
doing because of their influence upon individual 
and social welfare. 

Because of this intimate relation between pu- 
pil and textbook, once they are brought to 
gether, the editor must wish to place himself 
at the viewpoint of the inspiring teacher and 
secure in the textbook both the content and the 
spirit that such a teacher would give. He must 
give duc heed to the principle, stated in emphatic 
form, that it is the business of the schools to 
teach not subjects, but boys and girls. He must 
have a sympathetic understanding of the psy- 
chology of childhood and adolescence, and even 
though he is seciuded in an office he must work 
with his audience always before him. He must 
discriminate carefully between the needs and 
capabilities ot the child of ten and those of the 
youth of sixteen, and he must allow the differ- 
ences between them to help determine both the 
kind of story that he will tell and the manner 
in which he wiil tell it. He must, so far as 
possible, choose that material which will interest 


the pupil and prepare him for his life work. 
In short, he must place himself alongside the 
pupil both in the classroom and outside and by 
means of books must try to arouse in him both 
the thought and emotional attitudes that will 
be most helpful to him in meeting the demands 
of the life into which he goes after leaving the 
school. 

lf the editor’s work were completed when he 
has helped to make books that are well adapted 
for pupils it would be simpler than it is. There 
is another fact almost as important which he 
must constantly keep in mind, namely, the 
teacher. There are two reasons for this; first, 
because the teacher’s burden is always heavy, 
and it is only fair that textbooks should be made 
as helpful as possible; second, because under 
existing methods of adopting textbooks if a 
book does not appeal to a teacher as being 
teachable it stands small chance of ever getting 
into the hands of pupils and thereby performing 
the function for which it is designed. In plan- 
ning to meet the needs of teachers one must 
reinember the wide difference in their training 
and in the conditions under which they work. 
The realiy well trained and exceptional teacher 
can de good work with any textbook or with- 
out any textbook, although he can undoubtedly 
work more easily and more effectively with a 
book than without one. Unfortunately, there 
are many teachers at work in the schools who 
are not well-trained to teach the subjects as- 
signed to them. Their education may be inade- 
quate and defective in general, or circumstances 
may have assigned to them the work of teach- 
ing a subject in which they are not well trained, 
although they may be prepared in some other 
subject. Moreover, it not infrequently happens 
that a teacher’s work is so heavy and is so dis- 
trivuted over a variety of subjects that he has 
not time to prepare his work carefully in all of 
them. The result is that he is forced to lean 
very heavily upon the textbook and he prac- 
tically limits his efforts to the work prescribed 
in that book. This fact sometimes makes it 
desirable to include in texts helps which a well- 
trained teacher does not need, and which may 
even be unacceptable to such a teacher; for ex- 
ample, it is now customary to place in textbooks 
not only topics for outside reading and re- 
search, but also questions on the text itself, the 
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answers to which are plainly set down in the 
text. Such questions are sometimes criticised 
on the ground that if the teacher is not capable 
of asking his own test questions he is not com- 
petent to teach the subject. This may be true 
theoretically, and the editor would certainly be 
found among those who would speed the day 
when such assistance is not necessary, but from 
the practical point of view the question is 
whether texis shall be made for well-trained 
teachers only or whether they should be made 
with a view to the far larger number of those 
who are not well trained, and who would really 
profit by the use of questions and other helps 
prepared by the author. 

What are some of the things that must be 
considered in the preparation of books that shall 
serve to stimulate pupils and to help teachers? 

Foremost among the factors to be considered 
in the answer to this question is the selection of 
material. A few centuries ago when Greek or 
Latir or Greek and Latin were the only lan- 
guages of cuiture and intellectual attainment, 
when science was practically unknown, and the 
problems of social and political life were ruth- 
lessly solved by the application of force, the 
content of the school curriculum and the text- 
book was a relatively simple matter. In these 
days when the languages of civilization are 
numerous; when mathematics not only develops 
the reasoning power, but becomes a necessary 
tool in a thousand walks of life; when pure 
science in infinite variety appeals to the curi- 
osity of man and applied science commands his 
attention in order that he may live wisely or 
even live at all; when the problems of ‘political. 
social, and economic life are the problems not 
merely of the king and his councillors, but of 
the world’s democracy; and when all of these 
various subjects are knocking loudly at the door 
of the school demanding admission to the cur- 
riculum because of the message they have for 
the life of the nation, the selection of the ma- 
terial for the school curriculum becomes infi- 
nitely more complex, which is only saying that 
the selection of the material for any particular 
textbook becomes a problem that requires very 
careful attention. The Greek textbcok has al- 
most ceased to be a problem because Greek has 
all but disappeared from the school curriculum. 
Latin is holding its own in numbers, but the 
material for the courses is now being selected 
with a view to what this study contributes to 
a knowledge of English, regardless of whether 
the student becomes well versed in Latin litera- 
ture or not. Something of mathematics must 
remain for every student, but the question is 
what? Abundantly more time must be given 
to the study of science and the social studies, 
but here, too, the material given must be limited 
to that which is deemed most helpful from the 
individual and the social point of view. The 
specialist in the subject wants to write volumi- 
nously. He sees the subject as a whole and 
realizes what it has accomplished in the world’s 


work. What he does not realize is that there 
are a score of other subjects that are just as 
significant, and the limitations of time and the 
pupil’s ability make it necessary to choose only 
the material that is most significant. In this 
situation the editor must assume a judicial atti- 
tude and use his influence as mediator between 
the demands of the particular subject and the 
equally urgent demands of other subjects. 

A second feature in the making of an effect- 
ive textbook is organization of material. This 
is mainly a matter of clear thinking: the adop- 
tion of a plan, seeing the entire discussion as 2 
unified whole, arranging of ‘the various topics 
and sub-topics in their proper order with rela- 
tion to one another, and maintaining a proper 
balance between the various parts. A critical 
examination of school textbooks with reference 
to this feature would reveal situations more 
striking than commendable. Teachers of Eng- 
lish in the schools might find comfort in the 
fact, familiar to every editor, that the lack of 
clear thinking and efiective organization is not 
confined to the classroom. The various types 
of textbooks in general science offer an excellent 
illustration of some of the features that are 
involved in this matter of organization. The 
older texts in this field were usually divided into 
parts corresponding to the various sciences dis- 
cussed. The newer ones, on the other hand, have 
usuaily adopted the plan of discussing topics 
that are of :nterest and signilicance to pupils 
and presenting pertinent facts relating to these 
various topics regardless of whether these facts 
belong in the field of physics or chemistry or 
biology or whatever science may contribute to 
an understanding of the subject. In other 
words, the pian of organization is totally dif- 
ferent in the two types of bocks. Whichever 
plan is adopted there remains the question of 
organization of material within the various 
parts and chapters. Co-ordinate topics should 
be treated as co-ordinate, and subordinate topics 
should be given their proper places. The school- 
room injunction to make an outline of what you 
propose to say in your essay before you begin 
to write is equally pertinent in the making of 
textbooks. Moreover, both pupils and teachers 
are certainly entitled to expect in the textbooks 
that they are required to use the clear thinking 
that leads to eftective organization. 

A third poiat so closely related to the preced- 
ing that it is impossible to separate them com- 
pletely is that of presentation. Occasionally 
there is an author who is able to outline his 
subject clearly, but who does not have equal 
ability in presentation. Given an effective or- 
ganization of the discussion as a whole and in 
its parts, there remain three fundamentally im- 
pertait factors which go to make up the me- 
chanics of effective presentation, namely, good 
paragraphing ; correct, clear sentence structure ; 
and the nice use of Words. It may seem strange 
tu speak oi these matiers which are so common- 
place in the ciassroom of every teacher of Eng- 
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lish, but the fact is they are the fundamentals out 
of which the finished product is made and from 
which no successful writer can escape. It is 
astonishing how many paragraphs there are in 
which irrelevant sentences are more abundant 
than effective topic sentences. It is equally sur- 
prising how many unbalanced or ambiguous or 
cumbersome or otherwise ineffective sentences 
can creep into a single page of the manuscript of 
an author who may have an excellent knowledge 
of his special subject, but who has never thought 
it worth while to learn how to write correctly 
and cffectively. And, lastly, the number of 
people who, like Sentimental Tommie, appreciate 
the infinite value of just the right word is al- 
together smaller than one could wish. Yet these 
are the things which, on the structural side, go 
to make up the good writing that all pupils in 
all schools have a right to expect in their text- 
books. 

To these three characteristics of the effective 
textbook must be added a fourth, which is more 
elusive in character but which is scarcely less 
important on that account. I reter to the spirit 
of the writer, which manifests itself in what, 
for the want of a better term, we may cal! style. 
Organization may be consistent, paragraphing 
may be iaultless, sentences may be correct and 
clear, words may be well chosen, and yet the 
finished product may lack something that is 
necessary to render it attractive to the reader. 
Style is more easily felt than described. Perhaps 
an explanation of it may be found in the unex- 
pected turn of a phrase; a particularly pertinent 
comparison; a simple reference to the familiar; 
a striking contrast; or a certain deftness in the 
use of language which gives the feeling of light- 
ness and sprightliness rather than of weight. It 
is undoubtedly a gift, albeit a gift that may be 
cultivated. Its presence when found is a joy 
no less to the editor than to the reader for whom 
it is ultimately designed. 

There is still another feature, which is so fun- 
damental that it need only be mentioned with- 
out discussion, the correct and accurate state- 
ment of historical and scientific truth. 

How is the editor to secure books of the type 
described? He certainly can not write them 
himself. He probably can not render as much 
help in the making of them as might be inferred 
from the references already made to his part in 
their construction. 

In the first place and in the main he must rely 
upon the men and women who are actually on 
the firing line in the work of teaching, who are 
teaching both subjects and boys and girls in the 
classroom. It is his business and that of his col- 
leagues in the publishing enterprise to find the 
leaders in the actual work of teaching, those 
who are near enough to the order of genius to be 
ahead of the rank and file, but who are not so far 
ahead that their plans and ideals can not be un- 
derstood and put into practice by the average 
teacher. Great is the joy of the editer when he 
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finds such a teacher, one who for the sake of so- 
cial service no less than for possible commer- 
ciai gain is willing to put into form available for 
others the material which he has used success- 
fuily in his own classroom. The author of a 
successful textbook receives financial remunera- 
tion quite out of proportion to the salary paid 
him for his daily work as a teacher. He need 
have no compunctions of conscience, however, 
for along with the enlargement of his exchequer 
goes the extension of his influence as a teacher 
into every schoolroom in which his book is used 
as a text. The social service rendered through 
such a text is a much more important factor 
in the educational field than is the financial 
remuneration that either he or the publisher 
may receive on account of it. May I take this 
opportunity to say on behalf of my colleagues 
in the editorial field that, although we have the 
most hearty appreciation of the work of those 
teachers who are ambitious to enter the field 
of textbook authorship, provided they are will- 
ing to pay the price, we have no disposition te 
encourage the author who wants to write a 
textbook and then expects some one else to 
teli him how to do it. Textbook writing is a 
serious business not to be undertaken lightly 
or without counting the cost in patient, pains- 
taking attention to infinite details. 

Although it is the author who must star in 
the game of making a successful textbook, the 
editor must play his part, a part which modesty 
does not prevent me from saying is important. 
In the first place. as representative of the pub- 
lisher, he is able to offer to respective authors 
the assistance of large capital and an effective 
organization in the marketing of the best the 
author can produce. Few authors could afford 
to publish their books without the assistance 
of such an organization. In the second place, 
both as a representative of the publisher and 
in a more or less personal way, it is sometimes 
the great good fortune of an editor to dis- 
cover an author to himself and to the educa- 
tional public. Nothing can afford him more 
professional pleasure than rendering this double 
service. In the third place, the editor may be 
able to give considerable assistance in the ac- 
tual planning and making of a book. He is sup- 
posed to be more or less intimately acquainted 
with progressive thought and accomplishment 
in the various fields in which he works, and he 
has in the publisher’s organization excellent 
means of securing speedily reliable information 
concerning what is going on in every part of 
the educational field. He is often able to confirm 
the belief of an author that a certain departure 
from routine order is desirable, and to encouf- 
age him in writing a book that marks the be- 
ginning of that departure. He is sometimes 
even able to anticipate the need of a certam 
book apparently before any one else in the 
educational field has thought of it and te pick 
the author who can produce that book, His 
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knowledge of books and book-making enables 
him often to advise an author in a manner that 
supplements rather than disturbs the author's 
plans. His attitude is that of a severe but 
friendly critic whose business it is to say about 
a manuscript or a proposed bock the meanest 
things that can possibly be said about it and to 
say them beiore an unfriendly critic has an 
opportunity to say them and before it is too 
late to make needed alterations. It is a pleas- 
ure to acknowledge with gratitude the joy the 
editer has in working with many authors who 
are patient and forbearing in the consideraticn 
of mistaken suggestions at the same time that 
they are cordia! in their acceptance of those 
which seem to promise a better product. The 
making of a good book is often a work of 
joyous co-partnership between author and editor. 
with the editor always playing the minor 
parts. 


Like the apostle Paul, the editor of school 
texthooks magnifies his office. Like teachers 
and preachers and philosophers and philanthro- 
pists and optimists generally he believes in the 
supremacy of mind over matter, of ideals over 
force. He believes in the progress of the human 
race and that in effecting that progress the 
greatest influence is education. He believes 
that the people who are engaged in the work 
of education are doing the greatest service it 
is given man to do. He believes that in helping 
authors and publishers to prepare better text- 
books he is working hand in hand with teach- 
ers and principals and superintendents and 
school oificials in the worthwhile work they 
are doing for individual welfare and social ser- 
vice. And that faith helps to tide him over 
the periods of discouragement and grinding 
routine that accompany successful artistic at- 
tainment in any field. 
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THE TEACHER AND HER TEACHING 


[Springfield (Mass.) Union.] 


Just a social function the other evening im- 
pressed us with the wonderful. influence that 
may be exerted upon the lives of many people 
through many years by the combination of a 
gracious personality and a dead language in the 
seemingly duli routine of a classroom. 

lt begat a significance running far ahead of 
the thoughts seeking to follow it in an ever 
widening circle through many vital channels, 
ever leading on and outward in the life of a 
community during the years that children be- 
come men and women; and stili out into other 
communities through other vital channels, car- 
rying with it a cherished memory, harking back 
to the distant classroom of the gracious per- 
sonality and the dead language. It was this 
significance, ever outstripping the imagination 
that would trace it, which gave this particular 
social function more impressiveness than such 
functions, however pleasant, ordinarily can have. 

Inevitably it exalted two factors in educa- 
tion, the teacher and that which 1s taught, and 
the greater of these always is the teacher. No 
maiter what is taught and however much the 
educational system may be relined away from 
the crudity or simplicity or the wisdom of older 
days, one factor stands forth indispensable, su- 
preme and tlessed—the vital human factor, the 
teacher, the good teacher who in her teaching 
Cail inspire and in the plastic youthful mind can 
create the intellectual appetite for study and 
the intellectual facility for thought and for its 
expression. 

Education is not the temporary acquisition 
of the particular thing taught; it is not what 
we try to get—and may forget—but what we 
cannot lose that counts. Knowledge is always 
changing. Things that were taught as facts 
a generation ago have been discredited by those 


thus taught. Science is ever unlearning itself. 
Facts are really no longer stubborn things when 
they may be fairly suspected of being subject 
to future qualifications ; theories may be like the 
players who troop across the stage and bow as 
the curtain falls upon their last act; curriculums, 
however shaped, are lifeless skeletons until 
touched by the magic of the good teacher and 
raised to life in the miracle of thought and the 
power to express it. 

The tribute that was so appropriately paid 
to the teacher under whose infiuence thirty- 
eight years of budding manhood and woman- 
hood have passed unquestionably was a tribute 
to the teacher, rather than to what she taught 
in other years to those who returned to grasp 
her hand, to lock upon her face and bid he- 
godspeed upon another of many trips to the 
land where the language she taught had its birth 
and death. But with it went as we believe a 
tribute to the language whese magical influence 
in awakening thought and in creating the facil- 
ity and power for expression 1s too lightly 
esteemed under modern theories and conditions 
Scientific facts or theories of one generation 
may yield to the discard or the revision of an- 
other, but a dead language carrying onward the 
intellectual expression of the golden age of a 
vanished civilization is established beyond all 
peradventure above the shifting sands of fash- 
ion and of theory. 

No flowers of literature have ever blossomed 
iike those springing irom the soil above the 
dead languages of ancient Greece and Rome. 
Civilization is mainly language any way; it gets 
its existence from the human capacity to trans- 
fer ideas from one head to another by language 
which in its highest use becomes a marvelously 
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diversified and sensitive medium between soul 
and soul. For this reason education can never 
have anything in its curriculums to equal lan- 
guage in importance and power. 

True, it may be said, but why in this teem- 
ing modern world a dead language such as this 
teacher taught and in teaching became beloved? 
Sometimes the best reason for a thing is be- 
cause it is so and cannot be escaped. It may 
be impossible to demonstrate in exact terms 
why it is so; just as it is impossible to mathe- 
matically formulate the influence that streams 
from the soil to the blossom, or to formulate 
any influence that subtly links the present witi 
the buried past. The fact is that, as the plastic 
mind threads its way under good guidance 
through the seemingly trifling details of that 
power of expression that was the glory cf 
Athens and of Rome in their golden age, it 
catches the power to think and to adequately 
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express its thought. The mind becomes a 
nimbler instrument for anything to which tt ap- 
plies itself. It acquires a facility to form and 
transform ideas that can be acquired in no 
other way. Amid the crowded chambers of 
modern curriculums the dead languages may be 
relegated to a neglected corner, but in that 
corner, however neglected, will remain the 
major dynamics of effective human expression. 

This is something of the significance as we 
caught it in the social function the other even- 
ing when a tribute was paid to the benign in- 
fluence that has been exerted upon the lives of 
many people through many years by the gra- 
cious personality of Miss Alice Mason Wing, 
teaching the language that. though dead, ha; 
spoken in the choicest intellectual achievement 
of twenty centuries and still speaks where mod- 
ern language finds its highest and best expres- 
sion. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


{We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 


VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE AND STATE MIN- 
ING (Missouri) 

A conference is to be held next November, at 
the Coliege of Agriculture, Columbia, Mo., 
chiefly to discuss the reports sent in by the 
teachers of agriculture with a view to adopting 
them as a standard for a vocational agricu!- 
ture program for the entire state. 

The State Marketing Bureau is co-operating 
with the agricultural teachers in distributing 
free listings of farm products and in standard- 
izing the methods of preparing Missouri wool 
for the market. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY MANAGEMENT 


Orders for this useful manual, which was re- 
viewed in the September 7 number of the 
Journal as issued by the Minnesota Department 
of Education, should be sent direct to the pub- 
iishers, the H. W. Wilson Company, 958 Univer- 
sity \venue, New York City. 


TEACHER RATING IN CHESTER, PA. 


Teachers in Chester, Pa., are definitely rated 
according to certain well defined personal qual- 
ities such as voice, punctuality, resourceful- 
ness, alertness and good sense;  p-roiessionai 
spirit, as shown by their attitude toward their 
pupils and the community, interest in their 
work, co-operation, and preparation of work: 
teaching ability; and disciplinary ability; as 
well as by the actual teaching of the branches. 
The unit of measure for the marking scale is 
“the need and use of suggestion or correction,” 
from the marking supervisor for any given 
item or quality ot the scale. The marking 
scale ranges from ten “superior” down to “one” 


“hopeless.” The salary increase is determined 
by the rating. 
LITTLE VISITS (Ramond E. Manchester) 

Rhymes for children are always difficult to 
write, but Mr. Manchester has succeeded in 
putting together some very merry and musica! 
verses for the enjoyment of the little ones. 
“The Little Gray Elf” is especiaily good. 

EDUCATION IN THE MARITIME PROVINCES OF 
CANADA 

The union of six small universities in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick is recommended in 
the june Bulletin ot the Carnegie Foundation. 
It is proposed to raise $4,500,000 for this pur- 
pose. The plan suggested is an adaptation of 
Engiish collegiate organization. The advantages 
of the small colleges are to be retained while 
making possible the most extensive university 
privileges. 

An attractive feature of the scheme from the 
American point of view is the method sug- 
gested for the better organization of large 
bodies of students—an acute problem in Amer- 
ican colleges. Copies of the pian may be had 
without charge by application to the office of 
the Foundation, 522 Fifth avenue, New York. 

DURHAM, N. C., HIGH SCHOOL 

Besides the usual appeal to the parents, this 
report urges the pupils as well to make them- 
selves familiar with its contents as far as it 
afiects them. Pupils often fail to appreciate 
what is being done for their education because 
they do not see how the work already done 
links up with their present courses and those 
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of higher grade. The suggestions for saving 
time in study and the courses for home reading 
are epecially worthy of attention. 
Qe 
GRADE STANDARDS FOR THE NEW YORK PEN- 
MANSHIP SCALE 

This scale possesses certain characteristics 
which distinguish it from the scales that pre- 
ceded it. It is constructed from the product 
of the system of penmanship it is intended to 
measure, and it is analytic. Legibility, ease 
of writing, letter formation, umitormity of size 
and slant, uniform spacing, and appearance 
make up the scale by which the teacher may 
grade her specimens of penmanship. The scale 
consists of twenty-four specimens, eight under 
form, eight under movement, and eight under 
spacing. 

“THE BLUE AND GRAY” (McCall Continuation 
; School, Philadelphia) 

The boys of this school must have paid for the 
science number of their bright little paper by 
the advertisements to judge by the number and 
attractiveness of the work. The “Public Led- 
ger” gives a full page in the form of a letter 
from the editor which is well worth passing on. 

PUBLIC LEDGER. 
Established 1836 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 
OFFICE OF THE EDITOR 


We are living in a boy’s country and in a boy’s age. 
No country in the world offers to its youth so many op- 
portunities for achievement as our country offers. 

Learn the history of our country and fit vourself to 
grasp your opportunity when it arrives, as it surely will 
arrive for every one of you. Then there will be no more 
talk about a “boy problem.” 

A boy isn't a problem. He is the most important thing 
in the world. Give him a square deal, earn his respect 
and confidence and you can do anything with him. 


(Signed) JOHN J. SPURGEON, 


CLASSIFICATION PROJECT (Ohio State Univer- 
sity) 

A question blank was sent out last spring by 
the Department of Educational Research to the 
superintendents of the state asking for infor- 
mation concerning the classifying and group- 
ing ot pupils. Ail but three men responded 
promptly and committees were formed to do 
all the reading possible in this field and to build 
up a bibliography of material bearing on the 
subject. Suggestions will be welcome and may 
be sent to B. R. Buckingham, chairman, at 
the State University, Columbus. 

RECREATIONAL READING FOR PART-TIME AND 
CONTINUATION SCHOOLS (University of 
California) 

_ Teachers who have viewed with regret the 
discharge of adolescent pupils to enter industry 
Just when they have begun to show some interest 
in good literature will be glad to know of this 
excellent list of books prepared by Mrs. Gladys 


S. Case of the Juvenile Department of the Los 
Angeles Public Library and Miss Edith lone 
Morrison, school librarian of the same library. 
The tist is so skilfully compiled that the pupils 
get a taste of the very best in all fields of biog- 
raphy and fiction. Indeed, it might be adopted 
with profit by every Tunior High School in the 
country. 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, MANKATO, MINN. 


In spite of the fact that the main building of 
the college was destroyed by fire in February 
last, the work of the college is going on and 
will go on next year with full enthusiasm. 
Plans are being made as rapidly as possible for 
a fine fire-proof structure to house the college 
and the junior high school. The four-year 
curriculum leads to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts in education, and the full courses will be 
offered when there is sufficient demand for 
them. 

SALARY SCHEDULES (1920-1921) 

Those who heard Miss Myra L. Snow of 
Seattle, chairman of the salaries division of 
the N. E. A. Committee on Salaries, Tenure and 
Pensions, read her report at the convention 
realized fully the immense amount of time and 
interest that had been put into her research on 
the subject. With Professor Waldo, of Kaia- 
mazoo, Mich., she tabulated the salaries of 
cities of over 100,000 for the use of the pro- 
fession and the information of the public. Ask 
for Bulletin No. 19 of the National Education 
Association. 

THE SCUDDER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Riverside 
Drive, N. Y.) 

Admission to this well-known school for girls 
is not by examination but by record of previous 
work and by standardized intelligence tests. 
The marking system is based on the “Normal 
Probability Curve” which is merely the scien- 
tihe way of stating Lincoln's remark that “the 
Lord must kave loved the common people he 
made so mary of them.” The school is ap- 
proved by the Regents of the University of the 
State ot New York and is subject to visits from 
its inspectors. Dr. A. E. Winship is one of the 
sponsors of this school. 

WOMEN AND THE CITY’S WORK (Municipal 
League, New York) 

To minister to the civic and economic 
and industrial needs of the cities has 
been the mission of Women’s Muni- 
cipal Leagues ever since the days of Paul- 
ine Agassiz Shaw. The New York League has 
done splendid work during the past year. Their 
chief project has been the effort to eliminate 
duplication in civic work, by federating various 
civic activities for more ettective results, and 
to use the Town Hall as a centre for executive 
offices. 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE LAND OF HEALTH. How children may become 
citizens of the Land of Health by learning and obeying 
its laws. By Grace T. Hallock and C-E. A. Winslow 
with a chapter on Exercise by Walter Camp. New 
Yerk and Chicago: Charles E. Merrill Company. Cloth. 
208 pp. 

Th: art of teachirg little children how to keep in per- 
fect health has never been demonstrated more ingeniously, 
artistically, and skilfully than by Grace T. Hallock and 
C- . A. Winslow in “The Land of Health.” From start 
to finish every sentence and every illustration magnifies 
in its own way the ruling passion of the book, namely 
that Life is the most wonderful thing in the world, and 
Life depends for its glory upon health. 

The art of teaching as here exemplified is Life itself, 
and it makes Health a radiant joy in every lesson. The 
scheme is one that will fascinate children. The illustra- 
tions have a wholesome airiness about them that makes 
learning a delight. 

There is a brilliant mixing of the wonderland of litera- 
ture and the wonders of the modern world. For instance, 
one chapter is “An Enchanted Castle” and another “The 
Airplanes of the Enemy.” 

The appeal to children may be seen in these rippling 
lines which come like rays of sunshine wherever they are 
helpful :-— 

I must give the best of care 

To my skin and to my hair; 

Twice a week at least, 1 know 

That I must bathe from head to toe. 
* * * 

If you want the germs to run, 


Let them see my Lord the Sun. 
* * * 


Wool or cotton, fur or leather, 


Proper clothing suits the weather. 
* * * 


I must be careful about fire 

And crowded streets and hanging wire; 
I must not take a foolish dare 

Or play with danger anywhere. 

“The Land of Health” is the introductory volume in 
the three-book Winslow Health Series. The other texts, 
“Healthy Living,” Books One and Two, for the inter- 
mediate and upper grades, have been in use three or four 
years. 

THE EVOLUTION OF KNOWLEDGE. By George 
Shann. New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 
Cloth. 100 pp. 

This is a unique and interesting treatment of the way 
knowledge is advanced. Knowledge gives increasing con- 
trol of the environment, making it possible for the organ- 
ism to surmount obstacles and to escape dangers to which 
ignorance would succumb. The author has thought him- 
self through an unusual series of mental and environ- 
mental activities 

He is positive that if education is to be a preparation 
for the work of life it should train the learner in the 
method of acquiring and testing knowledge for himself. 


SOCIAL WORK IN THE CHURCHES. A study in the 
Practice of Fellowship. By Arthur E. Holt. Boston 
and Chicago: Pilgrim Press. Cloth, 5 by 8. 130 pp. 
The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 

America is in earnest in its attempt to create a condi- 

tion between the churches and their communities which 

shall assure efficient Christian social service. 

In its purpose to render this service adequately the 
Federal Council has a Commission on the Church and 
Social Service, and this Commission has had prepared 
this remarkable study of “Social Work in the Churches” 


which is divided into Principles and Methods and 

Practical Methods and Suggestions. 

The schools need functioning churches. The value 
of school education depends largely upon the atmos- 
phere in which children and young people are when 
not in school. School education is radically different 
when children and young people have a Boy Scout or 
Camp Fire Girl atmosphere from that when the outside 
atmosphere is largely sporty or negligent of conduct 
and behavior. 

The return to taxpayers is 1%) per cent. more when 
the churches function in social community service. It 
is a matter of dollars and cents that the out-of-school 
atmosphere be dominated by love rather than hate, by 
faith rather than doubt, by giving service rather than 
demanding service. 

“Social Work in the Churches” might well have a 
sub-title, “In the Interest of Public Education.” 

OUR FOREIGN-BORN CITIZENS. What They Have 
Done for America. By Annie E. S. Beard.  Illus- 
trated with portraits. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 300 pp. 

Miss Beard and the Crowell Company have rendered 
us all, especially the schools and young people, a noble 
service by writing in a captivating way the story of 
thirty-four Great Americans who came as _ strangers 
within our gates. Who would think of Alexander 
Graham Bell as one of our foreign-born citizens? It 
would not be easy to name twenty-four native Ameri- 
cans in the last century that have made greater con- 
tributions to the world in America than have Louis 
Agassiz, John James Audubon, James Gordon Bennett, 
Edward Bok, Jacob Riis, John Ericsson, Andrew Car- 
negie, Stephen Girard, Goethals, James J. Hill, Ottmar 
Mergenthaler, Henry Morgenthau, John Muir, Joseph 
Pulitzer, Augustus St. Gaudens, Carl Schurz, Nathan 
Straus, Alexander T. Stewart, Theodore Thomas, 
Nikola Tesla, Edward A. Steiner, Charles P. Steinmetz, 
the son-in-law of Samuel G. Howe and Julia Ward 
Howe, Michael Anagnos—original name, Anagnosto- 
pouloe, Emile Berliner, Karl Ritter and Samuel Gompers. 

In this group is the first naturalist of his time, the 
most notable ornithologist, the inventor of the tele- 
phone, the maker of the world’s first “greatest” news- 
paper, a foremost sculptor, the greatest of philanthro- 
pists, the man whose “Monitor” saved the Union, the 
builder of the Panama Canal, the greatest railroad 
builder, the inventor of the submarine, the man who 
revolutionized typesetting, the greatest city savior, the 
princely merchant, the famous philanthropist and 
banker, the greatest orchestral leader and the electrical 
wizard. 

This is a wonderful book; from many points of view 
it is wonderful. 

HOME ECONOMICS. In the Elementary and Secon- 
dary Schools. By Agnes K. Hanna, formerly of the 
Home Economics Department of the University of 
Chicago. Huntington Chambers, Boston, Mass.: Whit- 
comb & Barrows. 

Miss Hanna has provided a book that is genuinely 
needed, one that presents method courses that have not 
been available heretofore. She eliminates all lecture 
material and furnishes teachers with problems and sug- 
gests projects. The book is up to the minute in peda- 
gogical progress. 

Home Economics is one of the recent entrants for 
school attention, but it started with such enthusiasm 
over materials and methods that everything was tra- 
ditional almost before the subject itself was in action. 
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Miss Hanna has made a radical departure by catch- 
ing the new slogan: “Teach children to learn to do new 
things independently.” 

From the first those who study her book must solve 
their own problems, must get results themselves. 

We have never seen the Project Method as perfectly 
applied in Domestic Science Home Economics art as in 
Miss Hanna’s book. 


METAMORPHOSES (P. Ovidius Naso). Book I. 
Translated into English blank verse. By Brookes 
More. With a Foreword by Frederic Allison Tupper. 
Boston: The Cornhill Publishing Company. Cloth. 
506 pp. 

We can do the best service to our readers by giving 
the Foreword of Frederic Allison Tupper, a Boston 
high school principal, who is probably the best able to 
appreciate Ovid of any public school teacher whom we 
know. 

We are unable to endorse the publisher’s confident 
announcement that Ovid was the best writer of short 
stories that ever lived, but we are willing to endorse all 
that Mr. Tupper says of Ovid and of Mr. More's trans- 
lation. 

“The dramatic ‘Homo sum,’ of Terence, ‘I am a man 
and nothing human is foreign to my interest,’ evoked 
the enthusiastic applause of the ancients and will re- 
echo forever down the ‘corridors of time.’ 

“In view of these glad tidings of a great classic re- 
vival, it is a peculiar pleasure to announce Mr. Brookes 
More’s poetical translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 
The poet Ovid, too long misunderstood and underrated. 
has found a valiant champion and a faithful and sym- 
pathetic interpreter in Mr. More. Only a true poet can 
do justice to a brother poet of a different age and a 
different language. The heart in every age and in every 
tongue has a language all its own. And, so, the bril- 
liant imagination, the unparalleled felicity of expres- 
sion, and the matchless fluency of the classic poet find 
in Mr. More an interpreter so competent, so loyal, and 
so felicitous, that the translation, so inadequately but 
admiringly introduced in this preface, is destined to be- 
come the standard translation of Ovid for the Eng- 
lish-speaking world.” 

FIRST LESSONS IN SPEECH IMPROVEMENT. By 
Anna I. Birmingham and George Philip Krapp. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth. 

There is definite need of a book such as “First Les- 
sons in Speech Improvement” and the Birmingham- 
Krapp book is masterful to the last degree. It is re- 
freshing to find such a complete presentation of any 
book of practice as this. 

The science of perfect speech is clearly presented, and 
the art of so teaching that any child will learn to speak 
so as to make every sound perfectly, all emphasis cor- 
rect and give the desired effect to each sound, to all 
words, to any sentence. 

In the science of perfect sound there are numerous 
illustrations, so that teacher and pupil can know 
whether or not the organs of speech have the right 
action. 

In the art of teaching through practice there are 
more than 200 pages of words, phrases, sentences and 
paragraphs meeting every conceivable need of any 
child under any circumstances. We can conceive of no 
need that is not skilfully and adequately met in this 
treatment of Speech Improvement. 


SUCCESS. By Rt. Hon. Lord Beaverbrook. Boston: 
Small, Maynard and Company. 
There is definite need of just such treatment of “Suc- 


cess” as Lord Beaverbrook provides in this book. There 

is nothing sensational, no extravaganza, no childish ap- 

peal. The book deals with real life in a real way ata 
time that such treatment is needed. 

Lord Beaverbrook is a crusader rather than a propa- 
gandist. His book is a genuine inspiration. It is an ex- 
planation of what Success really means, and how it may 
be achieved, by a man whose rise in life has been sen- 
sational and romantic to a degree. Born the son of a 
Presbyterian clergyman, in New Brunswick, he became 
the “Cement King” of Canada; knighted for his ser- 
vices as head of the British Department of Propaganda 
during the war, he is now one of the great leaders of 
the English newspaper and periodical world. 

A PROGRAM FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL MANAGE- 
MENT. By Charles W. Brewbaker, Ph. D. Chicago: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 

The Sunday School must keep pace as far as possi- 
ble with the public school in having a real program, 
one that respects the art of so administering its affairs 
as to produce definite results. In physics we estimate 
energy by its ability to make a thing work. 

Forces that act upon bodies without resulting in mo- 
tion are static, while those forces that result in motion 
are kinetic. Most Sunday School administration in the 
past has been static. 

Dr. Charles W. Brewbaker has produced three books, 
of which “A Program for Sunday School Manage- 
ment” is third, in which he is trying to introduce some 
kinetic force into church work for the young. He is 
thoroughly sensible in all of his suggestions. His “Pro- 
gram for Sunday School Management” is one that will 
work, wherever the traditionalists will allow his program 
to work. 


A VAGRANT TUNE. By Bryan T. Holland, a grand- 
son of Mrs. Gaskell, the author of “Cranford.” Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard & Company. 

It is quite refreshing to find a story that is not bril- 
liantly exciting, that is not throbbing with prophecies, 
that can be enjoyed as though one were taking a day 


off without being disgusted with yesterday or worry- 
ing about tomorrow. 


It is enough to say that the author has the courage to 
name his heroine Miss Lavender, and the love affair of 
Miss Lavender is quite ordinary, but the ending fits the 
whole neutral tint of the story. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Essential Principles of Teaching Reading and Litera- 
ture.” By Sterling Andrus Leonard. Philadelphia and 
London, J. B. Lippincott Company. 

“Self-Discovery, or Why Remain a Dwarf?” By Ori- 
ong, Terk: Themen Y. Crowell 

‘Mechanics.” aymon Smith. New ork: 
McGraw-Hil] Book Company. 

“Early Civilization.” By Alexander A. Goldenweiser.— 
“Principles of Social Psychology.” By James Mickel 
Vie. Alfred A. Knopf. 

“Business tter Practice.” By John B. dycke. 
York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. Uptzeks. New 

“Literature of the World.” By William L. Richardson 
and Jesse M. Owen. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“A Boy’s Life of Booker T. Washington.” By W. C. 
Jackson.—“Everyday Classics, Secon Reader.” By 
Franklin T. Baker, Ashley H. Thorndike and Mildred 
Batchelder. New York: Macmillan Company. 

“Social Work in the Churches.” By Arthur E. Holt. 
Boston: Pilgrim Press. 

“Better Speech.” By Charles Henry Woolbert, Ph. D. 
and Andrew Thomas Weaver, M. A. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. 

“Poems of American Life.” Edited by John R. Howard. 
Price, $1.75 net.—‘“Justifiable Individualism.” By Frank 
Wilson Blackmar. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
any. 

4 “The Story of David Crockett.” By Jane Corby. New 
York: Barse & Hopkins. 

“Herodotus,” Book VII. Edited by C. E. Robinson and 
others. Price, $1.20. Oxford University Press, American 
Branch. 

“The Public Conscience.” By George Clarke Cox. 
Price, $3.00. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


GEORGE E. GAY, Editor. 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than loca! interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 


acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to 


Among the numerous questions to be decided at the 
coming election in Baltimore is that of the $15,000,000) 
school loan authorized by the last legislature. If the loan 
is approved by a majority of the voters that sum will be 
expended in the extension and improvement of Baltimore's 
schools. 

These millions are in addition to the $6,000,000) school 
loan adopted in 1920 as a part of the $52,000,000 general 
improvement loan. 

Cliffside Park, George F. Hall, supervising principal, is 
one of the notable suburbs of New York City that does 1 
multitude of things for the teachers’ comfort and joy 1s 
well as for the profit of the children, and the teachers 
react to it all delightfully. Mr. Hall is an inspiration to 
the community as well as to the schools. 

At the last session of the Massachusetts legislature a 
resolution was passed authorizing the governor to appoint 
a commission of seven persons “to inquire into and report 
upon the opportunities and provisions for technical and 
higher education within the Commonwealth, and the need 
of supplementing the same.” 

The commission has been chosen and President L. H. 
Murlin of Boston University has been named as chair- 
man. The commission has an appropriation of $10,000 
to conduct its investigations. 

To create in Paris a great intellectual centre, where 
students from all parts of the world may live, eat, and 
work together, educators are planning a “Cité Univer- 
sitaire,” which will give students at the great schools of 
Paris the advantages of university life such as students 
in England and in Germany enjoy. A large tract of land 
in the Montrouge district has been given to the University 
of Paris by the French Government for dormitories, 
athletic fields, ete. 

Miss Katherine Aagesen of the state department of edu- 
cation at Montpelier, Vermont, has recently had an offer 
to go to the Missouri State Teachers’ College at Spring- 
field, Mo., at a generous salary, and will sever her con- 
nection with the department about the end of December. 
She has been director of the state’s teacher training sys- 
tem since it was reorganized, and her service in this capac- 
ity is characterized as splendid by Commissioner of Edu- 
cation C. H. Dempsey. 

—o— 

A thoreugh-going survey of the New York city school 
system, in which nearly two-score associate and district 
superintendents, examiners, directors and other supervisory 
officials will participate, has been authorized by Superinten- 
dent of Schools William L. Ettinger following a confe~- 
ence with his associates on the board of superintendents. 

Complete education news is published daily in the Home 
Edition of the New York Globe. 

Lake City, Iowa, votes $100,000 for a new high school, 

New York City enrolled a million pupils in public 
schools at the opening of the year. Only three cities 
have as large a population. No one of these states has 
as large a population as the public schools of New York 
City: Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Maine, 


secure insertion. 


Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, Ver- 
mont and Wyoming. 


Maine has had a school building boom during the past 
year. Approximately four million dollars has been spent 
in school buildings and improvements. Among the fine 
building projects are a_half-million-dollar building for 
Deering High School, $225,000) building for a high school 
at Waterville, $150,000 building for a high school at Fort 
Fairfield, $150,000 building for a high school at Presque 
Isle, $200,000 building for a high school at Belfast, $200,- 
(0) building for a high school at Madison, $350,000 build- 
ing for a high school at Millinocket. 

Morningside College, Sioux City, enrolled about 70 
students at the opening of the college year. Half of 
these are freshmen. 

Many of the one million enrolled pupils of the New 
York public schools were without seats and many were 
on part time when the schools reopened. 

Five new school buildings with a combined _ seating 
capacity of 4,018 pupils did not materially relieve the con- 
gestion, but it was stated by the board of education officials 
that the new seatings soon would be brought to 16,000 by 
additions to old buiidings and by the erection of small 
portable buildings in the outskirts of the city. 

It was declared by officials who were optimistic that the 
seat shortage would be lessened when some of the forty- 
five building projects now in course of construction would 
be completed. Eventually these buildings will provide 4,- 
00 additional seats. 

Bowdoin College has received an endowment of $500,000 
through the will of the late Edward Blake of Bangor. 
This, with other endowments, places Bowdoin College in 
a position where it can pursue its standard policies of edu- 
cation unhampered.. 

General Herbert M. Lord, director of the United States 
Budget, was the principal speaker at the opening student 
assembly of the Boston University College of Business 
Administration. 


This assembly is the first of a series of ten special col- 
lege meetings which will be held to celebrate the tenth 
anniversary of the founding of the college. Established 
in 1915, this institution will this fall enroll close to 5,000 
students. 

The other nine anniversary assemblies will include class 
organization night, Thanksgiving concourse, a public meet- 
ing in charge of the honorary scholarship society, Delta 
Mu Delta, a reception to new students, a patriotic con- 
course, a supper for the degree students, and a post-exami- 
nation jollification for both day and evening division 
students. 


Paul L. Haworth, the new head of the history depart- 
ment of Butler College, Indianapolis, is ad sirably 
equipped for giving the new Butler its leadership in 
scholastic activities. He is a graduate of Indiana State 
University and has been on the faculties of Columbia 
University and Bryn Mawr. 

Salaries in Maine have been increased from 90 to 10) 
per cent. and the appropriations for general school sup- 
port have been increased at the same ratio since 1917. 
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CANNOT MAHE 
OLD NEW 


But we do make them LAST LONGER by using 


Holden’s Perfect Self Binders 
Holden’s “T”’’ Back Binders 
Holden’s Transparent Paper 


whenever a weakened or broken binding, loosened or torn leaf occurs. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Two years ago Maine established a state-wide physical 
education system. This has been well received by the 
people of the state, and they have undertaken to carry it 
out in good faith, There are now 100 school physicians, 
48 school nurses and 44 directors of physical education. 
The state co-operates on a 50-50 basis for physical edu- 
cation. 

—o-— 

Armour Institute of Technology has sold the eighty- 
acre tract known as “Community Golf Club.” 75th street 
and Yates avenue, Chicago, for near a million dollars. 
This was originally intended for Armour Institute build- 
ings, but a more desirable location will be found, of much 
less vaiue commercially. 


A preliminary survey of the work in Health Education 
in the Kansas City public schools has been made recently 
by Dr. Bird T. Baldwin, director of the Iowa Child Wel- 
fare Research Station, for the city board of educatio.. 
Kansas City now has ninety-eight schools and 100,000 
pupils. 

— 

Superintendent Peter A. Mortenson, Chicago, says it will 
take $22,040,000 to provide adequate school buildings for 
that city. 

—o— 

Wheaton College, Norton, Mass., has the largest en- 
rollment in its history and waiting list. President Samuel 
V. Cole continues to demonstrate noble leadership. 


Why Graduate 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor | 


Journal of Education 


Every boy and girl who is going to 
high school or who is now in high school 
should read this pamphlet, and every par- 
ent as well. 


The reasons for pushing on to gradua- | 


tion are simply told. They are interest- 
ing to read. They are convincing. 


The whole argument is made in a 16- 
page pamphlet—pocket size. 
Superintendents and principals in every 


section of the country are ordering these 
for their pupils to read and to take home. 


Single Copies, 10 cents each. 
$5.00 per 100 copies. 


ORDER OF 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


6 Beacon St., Boston 
OR 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 
1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York 


NEW HORACE MANN READERS — 


New Primer and New First Reader 


New material in story form. Teacher's Editions 
contain both text and exercise material, giving de- 
tailed directions for the teaching of each day's les- 
son. “It would be hard,” says the American School 
Board Journal, “to find two children’s textbooks 
more delightful, more natural, more direct. The 
stories and rhymes are not only well chosen, but 
handsomely illustrated.” 


SOCIALIZED ARITHMETIC 


The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic | 


Socialized recitations, often dramatized, stimulate 
the pupil to seif-activity. Most of the lessons can 
be worked out by the pupil alone. Hundreds of 
problems of contemporary interest. Practical short 
methods are taught. Reviews and oral lessons are 
frequent. 2 Book, 3 Book, or 6 Book Series. 


WOODBURN & MORAN’S HISTORIES © 


The Makers of America 
l A New Biographical History—5th Grade. 
Introduction to American History 
America’s European Beginnings—6th Grade 
Elementary American History and Government 
Revised to 1922—7th and &th Grades 
These books make a personal and dramatic appeal. 


Authentic, impartial, and inspiring. Beautifully 
illustrated. Many pupils’ and teachers’ aids. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 
Wew York: 55 Fifth Avenue Chicago : 2457 Prairie Avenu® 
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s TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New cork, N. 225 Fifth Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
dirmingnam, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bldg. 


Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. Chicago, lll., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Kansas City, Mo.,1020 McGee St. Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


MIss E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty-one years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


@dward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
NEW YORK 

Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teach- 
ers to colleges, putlic and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


Appropriations for five of the state 
universities for the coming biennium 
are: Minnesota, $7,780,000; Michigan, 
$8,006,000; Lowa, $8,585,000; Illinois, 
$8,000,000; and Wisconsin $6,696,000. 


Approximately 4,500 children are 
affected by the double session or part- 
time system made necessary by lack 
of adequate school accommodations 
in Worcester, Mass., according to an 
estimate made by Harvey S. Gruver, 
superintendent of schools. Almost 
4,000 of these are in the elementary 
schools, which have an enrollment of 
24.783 pupils. Registrations in the 


high schools total 4,711. At least 500 
of these will be on the part-time or 
double-session basis. 

Superintendent Gruver deplored 
conditions that make the double ses- 
sion necessary, but was _ optimistic 
that some relief is in sight. 

Nearly 2,500 persons are studying 
by mail one or more of the thirty-two 
correspondence courses in  mathe- 
matics offered by the University of 
Wisconsin extension division. 

Students of every type take the 
courses, from a bricklayer to a col- 
lege professor. 
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Men and women in Europe, 
America, and the canal ae 
as in the United States, have taken the 
courses, and at the present time two 
men in Shanghai, China, are enrolled, 


President Nicholas Murray Butler 
S accepted an invitation from the 
Anglo-American Society to deliver 
curing the summer of 1923 the lec. 
tures upon American history, litera- 
ture and institutions provided for } 


the Foundation of Sir George Wat- 
son. 


_The question of all-year schools was 
discussed at a meeting of the budget 
committee of the board of education 
recently at the Board ct Education 
building, Manhattan. 

Superintendents present at the 
meeting expressed themselves as con- 
fident that such a plan could be 
evolved with no objection or rebel. 
lion in the ranks of the teachers. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP. 
MANAGEMENT, ETC. 


Required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912. 

Of the Journal of Education, pub- 
lished weekly at Boston, for October 
1, 1922. 

State of Massachusetts, County of 
Suffolk, ss., before me, a justice of 
the Peace in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Isobel R. Lay, who having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that she is the Associate 
Editor of the Journal of Education, 
and that the following is to the best 
of her knowledge and belief a true 
statement of the ownership, manage- 
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Reading: 


Charts and Cards. 


73 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Aldine Readers Primer and Books One to Eight, 
Learning to Read—A Manual 


NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
NEWSON COMPANY 


§23 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
High School English: 


Webster’s Effective English Expression; Eng- | 
lish for Business; 
Abridged. With Teachers’ Manuals. 

. 


for Teachers— 


Algebra : 


English for Business, 


Spelling: 


Aldine Speller in a Four-Book Edition and a 
Two-Book Edition covering the work in Grades 
One to Eight, inclusive; Learning to Spell—A 
Manual for Teachers. 


Language, Grammar, Composition: 


Aldine First, Second, and Third Language 
Books for Grades Three to Eight and Junior 
High Schools, Teachers’ Manuals; Buehler’s A 
Modern English Grammar and Composition, Re- 
vised, a systematic and complete course in the 
subject. 


Elementary Algebra Outline by Harry B. Marsh, 
The Technical High School, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Group Intelligence Tests: 


The Myers Mental Measure and Measuring | 
Minds—An Examiner’s Manual; Form 2 of The 
Myers Mental Measure; A Pantomime Test. 


Lessons in Elementary English and 
Citizenship for Adults: 


The Language of America, Books One and Two, 
and a Teachers’ Manual. 
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t of the aforesaid publication f 
in the shove caption, TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postai 
Laws and Regulations, to wit :— 

1, That the names and addresses 
of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor and business managers are:— 
Publishers, New England Publishing 

Company, 

6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Editor, A. E. Winship, 
46 Shepard St., Cambridge, Mass. 
2. That the owners are:— 
A. E, Winship, 

46 Shepard St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Loella R. Winship, 

46 Shepard St. Cambridge, Mass. 
Alonzo Meserve, 

87 Linden St., Allston, Mass. 

William F. Jarvis, 
* $26 Lexington St., Waltham, Mass. 
Alvin F. Pease, 

3 Kneeland St., Malden, Mass. 
George Jarvis, 

35 Pleasant St., Waltham, Mass. 
Henry R. French, 

18 Park St., West Lynn, Mass. 
Edward V. French, 

20 School St., Andover, Mass. 

3. That the known bondholders, 
mortgagees, and other security hold- 
ers owning or holding 1 per cent. or 
more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities, are:— 
Henry R. French, 

18 Park St., West Lynn, Mass. 
Estate of A. P. Green, 

26 Everett Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 

That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving the names of the own- 
ers, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the com- 
pany, but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company 


-as trustee or in any other fiduciary 


relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which  stock- 
holders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this 
afhant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest, direct or 
indirect, in the said stock. bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by 


him. 
ISOBEL R. LAY, 
Associate Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 14th day of October, 1922. 
CHARLES E. ALLEN, 
Justice of the Peace. 
My commission expires November 
19, 1926. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and Schoo! Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIs MISSOURI 


WE CAN RECOMMEND FOR IMMEDIATE APPOINTMENT 


Woman, for mathematics, Cormell graduate. 5 y 
teach physical training; salary Sbout — 


Woman re 5% 
only; college graduate, 5% years’ experience: any 


Man, collere graduate, two vears’ experi “ i 
ferred; good candidate for high at 


Man, college graduate, with two years’ i i 
Science and mathematics, or Junior high ‘about $2,000. 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


JOSEPHINE R, BROOKS, Manager 


303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 


37th year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well 
sand and one clients surely wants = ell, one of our thou- 
Business,” learn how others advance. of th 
Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York 


TEACHER AGEN introduces 
and FOREIGN ‘or P A Schools and F 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, f d i ion; 
of instruction; recommends good 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Unien Square, New York. 


Agency 


teacher forany desirable 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square, a 


SCHERMERHORN 


B ce Mth and Bich Streets only reliable 


TEACHERS 1 the one in the country 


The Parker == 


Petent educators, on the 


14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. jump all the time for the 


teacher. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Ine. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 


certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WH ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. . 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


TEACHERS’ | ¢ Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
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A United States Commissioner of Education once said: 


“Good music is a vital element 


in the education of the people” 


Are your students getting this vsza/, element? 
How are they getting it? Does your music work 


stop at sight-reading and 


If you want to teach a child to enjoy flewers you } 
do not get a textbook of botany for him and tell him 
all about the anatomy of plants. You take him to 
the garden and let him look at the flowers and smell 
them. You do this over and over again, calling his 
attention to particularly beautiful or fragrant speci- 
mens; and presently the child will become a flower 
lover, if he is not one from the start. 

It is the same with music. There is only one way 
to learn how to listen to it and that is to listen to it; 
to hear it sung or played over and over again—the | 
phonograph is invaluable for this purpose—and to do 

jone’s best to give it one’s full attention. To tell a 
child or an adult how to “parse’—how musical sen 
tences are constructed, and sonatas or symphonies 
built up—will teach them something about the formal § 
or intellectual side of music, but will not guide them ] 
to the enjoyment of it. They may be able to pass an J 
examination on how minuettes differ from gavottes, 
scherzos from fugues, and yet be utterly indifferent 


to music or even horgibly bored by it. 
In a word, or a player-piano 
| always “on tap” will do mrore to teach the enjoyment 


of music than a hundred books. 


group singing? 


Or are you giving 
your students oppor- 
tunities 40 appreciate 
music, —the music of 
the opera and concert 
hall that they will hear 
in after life? 


If so, are you con- 
fining their musical 
growth to dry-as-dust 
reading about music? 


Or are you giving 
them opportunities to 
hear real music,—the 
world’s greatest music 
interpreted by the 
world’s greatest artists? 


Read above what Henry T. Finck, eminent musical 
writer and critic, said in ‘“The Literary Review’’ 
of “The New York Evening Post’’ on the subject of 
studying about music versus hearing the real music itself. 


Teaching music appreciation 
is fully possible only with the 
Victrola and Victor Records. 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE’ 


For further information, consult any 
dealer in Victor products, or write 


Educational Department 


Victrola XXV 


Victor Talking Machine Co. The only ‘‘singing machine”’ 


manufactured especially 
for school use 
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